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A  MYSTERY 


•'  Now  the   serpent  was  more  subtle  than  am 
l).east  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  raade.' 

Gen.  iii.  1. 


TO 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

THIS  MYSTfiRY  OF  CAIN 

IS    INSCRIBED, 
BY  HIS  MUST  OBLfGEI)  rRIENI), 

AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  scenes  are  entitled  ''a  Mystery,, 
in  conformity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to 
dramas  upon  similar  subjects,  which  were  styled 
■'  Mysteries,  or  ^ioraliti^s-"  The  author  has  by 
no  laeans  taken  tiic  same  liberties  with  his  sub- 
ject which  were  common  tbrmerly,as  may  be  seen 
by  any  reader  curious  enough  to  refer  to  those  very 
profane  productions,  whether  in  English^  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  author  has  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  language  adapted  to  his  charac- 
ters ;  and  where  it  is  (and  this  is  but  rarely)  taken 
from  actual  scripture,  he  has  made  as  littU-  altera- 
tion, even  of  words,  as  the  rythm  would  permit. 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  book  of  Genesis 
does  not  state  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a  demon, 
but  by  ^'  the  serpent  ;"  and  that  only  because  he 
was  "  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field." 
Whaterer  interpretation  the  Rabbins  and  the  Fa- 
ihers  may  have  put  upon  this,  I  must  take  tho 
words  as  1  find  them,  and  reply  with  Bishop  Wat- 
son  upon   similar  occasions,  when    the  Fath'fr* 
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were  quoted  to  him,  as  Moderator  in  the  School.-' 
of  Cambridge,  "  Behold  the  Book  .'"—holding  up  tl,e 
Scripture.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  my  present 
subject  has  nothing  to  do  whh  the  New  Testament. 
to  which  no  reference  can  be  here  made  without 
anachronism.  With  the  poems  upon  similar  to- 
pics I  have  not  been  recently  familiar.  Since  I  was 
twenty,  I  have  never  read  Milton  ;  but  I  had  read 
him  so  frequently  before,  that  this  may  make  little 
difference.  Gesner's  "  Death  of  Abel  "  I  have  never 
read  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aberdeen 
The  general  impression  of  ray  recollection  is  de- 
light ;  but  of  the  contents  I  remember  only  that 
Cain's  wife  was  called  Mahala,  and  Abel's  Thirza. 
— In  the  following  pages  I  have  called  them 
*'  Adah"  and  ''  Zillah,"  the  earliest  female  names 
which  occur  in  Genesis ;  they  were  those  of  La- 
mech's  wives  ;  those  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  call- 
ed by  their  names.  Whether,  then,  a  coincidence 
of  subject  may  have  caused  the  same  in  expres- 
sion, I  know  nothing,  and  care  as  little. 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what 
few  choose  to  recollect)  that  there  is  no  allusion  t' 
a  future  state  in  any  of  the  books  uf  Moses,  no> 
indeed  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  a  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  omission  he  may  consult  "  War- 
burton's  Divine  Legation;"  whether  satisfactory 
or  not,  no  better  has  yet  been  assigned.  I  have 
therefore  supposed  it  new  to  Cain,  without,  I  hope, 
any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman 
upon  the  same  subjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  1 
could  to  restrain  him  within  the  boands  of  spiritii 
al  politeness. 
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If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape 
of  the  serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  but  merely  to  the  serpent  in  his  ser- 
pentine capacity. 

Note. —  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author 
has  partly  adopted,  in  this  poem,  the  notion  of 
Cuvier,  that  the  world  had  been  destroyed  several 
times  before  the  creation  of  man.  This  specula^ 
tion,  derived  from  the  different  strata  and  the 
bones  of  enormous  and  unknown  animals  found  ia 
them,  is  not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account,  bul: 
rather  confirms  it ;  as  no  human  bones  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  those  strata,  although  those  of 
many  known  animals  are  found  near  the  remained 
of  the  unknown.  Tlip  assertion  of  Lucifer,  that 
the  preadamite  world  was  also  peopled  by  rationaf 
beings  much  more  intelligent  than  man,  and  pro- 
portionably  powenul  to  the  mammoth,  dec.  &c.  is 
of  course,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help  him  to  make 
out  his  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  "  Tramelogedie" 
of  Alfieri,  called  "  Abel." — I  have  never  read  that^ 
nor  any  other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
writer,  except  his  life. 
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DRAxMATlS  PERSON.^. 


MEN 

Adam. 

Cain. 

Abel. 

SPIRITS. 

Angel  of  the  Lorp- 

LUCIFER. 

WOME;>f. 
Eve. 
Adah.'; 

ZlI.LAH. 


CAIN. 

ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

The  Land  without^  Paradise. —  Time,  Sunrise. 

Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  Adah,  Zillah,  offering  a 
Sacrijice. 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal !  Infinite  !  All- Wise  ! — 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didsl  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail ! 
Jehovah,  with  returning:  light,  all  hail !  [rate, 

Eve.  God !    who  didst  name  the  day,  and  sepa- 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 
Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
Part  of  thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail ! 

'Abel.  God  !  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth — ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night;  and  worlds  which  these  illumiuatc 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
And  love  both  them  and  thee — all  hail  !  all  hail  1 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal!  Parent  of  all  things '. 
Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings, 
To  be  loved,  more  than  all,  save  thee — 
Let  me  love  thee  and  them  : — All  hail !  all  hail ! 

Zillah.  Oh,  God  !  who  loving,  making,  blessing 
tfet  didst  permit  the  serpent  to  creep  in,  [all, 

And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil :— Hail !  all  hail  ! 

Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born;  wherefore  an 
thou  eilen!. 
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Cain.  Why  should  I  speak  ? 

Adam.  To  pray. 

Cain.  Have  ye  not  pray'd  ? 

Adam.  We  have  most  fervently. 

Cain.  And  loudly  :  I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam.  So  will  God,  I  trust. 

Abel.  Amen ! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest-born,  art  silent  still 

Cain.  'Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adam.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Cain.  I  have  nought  to  ask. 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for  ? 

Cain.  '  No, 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

Cain.  Must  I  not  die  ? 

£ue.  ~  Alas » 

The  fruit  of  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  fall. 

Adam.  And  we  must  gather  it  again.        [edgf- 
Oh,  God  !  why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  of  knowi- 

Cain.  And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  him.  [life  ? 

Adam.  Oh  !  my  son, 

Blaspheme  not :  these  are  serpents'  words. 

Cain.  Why  not  ?       [edge  % 

The  snake  spoke  truth  :  it  was  the  tree  of  knowl- 
It  was  the  tree  of  life  : — knowledge  is  good, 
And  life  is  good  ;  and  how  can  both  be  evil  ? 

Ece.  My  boy  !  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke  in  sin. 
Before  thy  birth  :  lei  me  not  see  renew'd 
My  misery  in  thine.     1  liave  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroy'd  his  parents. 
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Content  thee  with  what  is.    Had  we  been  so, 
Thou  now  hadsl  berri  contcnited. — Oh,  my  son  ! 

Adam    Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  his  Task  of  toil — not  heavy,  though 
Needful  :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  t^ruits  with  little  labour 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  ihy  father  cheerful  and  resign'd, 
And  do  as  he  doth  [Exit  Adam  and  Ev: 

Zil.  Wilt  thou  not  niv  brother  ?     [brow 

Abel    Why  wilt  thuu  woar  this  gloom  upon  th^ 
VViiich  can  avail  tliee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  ? 

Adah.  My  b*^!()ved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  mt  I 

(^ain.  No.  Adah',  no; 

I  fain  would  be  alone  a  littl.^  w:ii'.e. 
Abel,  I'm  sick  at  h'-art ;  but  it  will  pass  : 
Precede  me,  brother — 1  will  follow  <>hortly. 
And  you.  too,  sisters   Uirry  not  behind  ; 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met  : 
I'll  follow  you  anon 

Adah.  If  not,  I  will 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

Abel.  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brntlier  ! 

[Exit  Abel.  Zillah,  and  Adah. 

Cain,  {solus)  And  this  is 

Life  ! — Toil !  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  ?  because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
What  had  /done  in  this? — I  was  unborn, 
I  sought  not  to  be  born  ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.     Why  did  h' 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or, 
Yielding,  why  suffer  ?  What  was  there  in  this  ? 
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The  tree  Vas  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 

If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew. 

The  fairest  in  the  centre  ?  They  have  but 

One  answer  to  all  quei^tions,  •'  twas  fiis  will, 

And  he  is  good.''  How  know  I  that  ?  Because 

He  is  all-powerful  must  all-t:ood,  too,  follow? 

I  iudge  but  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 

Which  1  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mme. 

Whom  have  we  here  / — A  >liHpe  like  to  the  angek. 

Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  ^adder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence  :  why  do  I  quake  1 

Wliy  should  1  fear  him  more  t.ian  other  spirits. 

Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  w  ich  1  linger  oft, 

In  twilight's  hour  to  caich  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 

Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhibited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

Thij  cherubim-defended  buttlements  1 

If  I  shrink  nut  from  the.*e,  the  fire-arm'd  angels. 

Why  should  I  quail  fr«)m  tiim  who  now  approaches 

Y^t  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 

Beauteous   and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be  :  sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality      And  is  it 

So  ?  and  can  auglit  grieve  save  humanity  ? 

He  cometh. 

Enter  Lucifer. 

Luc.  Mortal ! 

Cain.  Spirit  who  art  thou  ? 

Luc    Master  of  spirits, 

Cain.  And  being  so,  canst  tho!i 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ' 

Uic.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you; 
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Cain.  How ! 

You  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Luc.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought; — 'tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speeks  within  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part  ? 

This  has  not  been  reveal'd  :  the  tree  of  life 
— ^JVas  withheld  from  us  by  ray  father's  folly, 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste, 
Was  pluck'd  too  soon  ;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death  t 

Lice.  They  have  deceived  thee  ;  thou  shalt  live. 

Cain.  I  liv-. 

But  live  to  die  :  and,  living,  see  no  thing 
To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging; 
A  loathsome  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome — 
And  so  I  live.     VVould  I  had  never  lived! 

Luc.  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  forever  :  think  m 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  cov'ring,  is 
Existence — it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
-No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain.  No  less !  and  whj' 

No  more  ? 

Ltic.     It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  yc  ? 

Im'c.  Are  everlasting. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Luc.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lvx:.  No  :  art  thou  ? 

Cain.  How  should  I  be  so  ?  Look  on  me  ? 

Lnc.  Poor  clay  ' 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched  !  Thou— 
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Cain.  I  am  :  and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what 

art  thou  ? 
Luc.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art. 
Cain.  Ah ! 

Thou  look'st  almost  a  god  ;  and 

Luc.  ^  I  am  none 

And  having  fail'd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  vvhar  I  am.     He  conquer'd  ;  let  him  reign  ' 
Cain.  Who? 

Luc.  Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  earth's. 

Cahi.  And  heaven's 

And  all  that  in  them  is.     So  I  have  heard 
His  seraph  sing ;  and  so  my  father  saith.  [on  pain 

Luc.  They  say — what  they  must  sing  and  say, 
Of  being  that  which  I  am — and  thou  art— 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 
Cain.  And  what  is  that? 

Luc.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality — 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  hiin.  that 
His  evil  is  not  good  I  If  he  has  made, 
As  he  saith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe- 
But,  if  he  made  us — he  cannot  unmake  ; 
We  are  immortal  I — nay,  he'd  have  us  so, 
That  he  may  torture  : — let  him  !   He  is  great— 
But,  in  his  greatnesS;  is  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict !  Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil ;  and  what  else  hath  he  made  ?   but  let  him 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 
Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less  burthensome  to  his  immense  exislenc:^ 
And  unparticipat'^d  solitude  ! 
Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb :  he  is  alone 
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Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant ! 

Could  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  boou 

Heaver  granted  :  but  let  him  reign  on, 

And  multiply  himself  in  misery ! 

Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathize  ; 

And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs, 

Innumerable,  more  endurable, 

By  the  unbon.ided  sympathy  of  all — 

With  all  !   Dut  H<i  I  so  wretched  in  his  height, 

So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create  and  re-cre.ite [have  swum 

Cain.  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long 
In  visions  through  my  thought :  I  never  could 
Reconcile  wiat  I  saw  witli  what  I  heard. 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees  :  I  see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  fiery-sworded  cherubim. 
Which  shut  them  out  and  me  :  I  feel  the  weight 
Of  daily  toil,  and  constant  thought :  I  look 
Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 
Could  master  all  things  : — but  I  thought  alone 
This  misery  was  mine. — My  father  is 
Tamed  down  ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirs^t  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat , 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds'  matins  ;  and  ray  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she  too  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me  :  never  til! 
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Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathize  with  me. 
"Tis  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

Luc.    \nd  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by   thine  own 
For  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now     [soul 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  1  am  :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before. 

Cain.  Ah  !  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother  ? 

Luc.  I  tempt  none 

Save  with  the  truth  :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  ?  Did  /bid  her  pluck  them  not  ? 
Did  /plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence.?  1  would  have  made  yc 
Gods  ;  and  even  he  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust 
Because  "ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life       [yc 
"  And  become  gods  as  we."  Were  those  his  words  ? 

Cain.  They   were,  as  I  liave  heard  from  those 
In  thunder.  [who  heard  them 

Luc.  Then  who  was  the  demon  ?  He 

Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  forever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatch'd  bet]; 

The  fruits,  or  neither  ! 

Luc.  One  is  yours  already. 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so  ? 

Luc.  By  being 

Yourselves  in  your  resistance.     Nothing  cau 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain.  But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents '' 

Lvc.  1  ? 
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Poor  clay  !  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 
Cain.  They  sav  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 
Luc.  Who 

Saith  that  ?  it  is  not  written  so  on  high  : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify, 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.     The  snake  was  the  snake — 
No  more  ;  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted. 
In  nature  heing  earth  also — more  in  ivisdom, 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  tlieir  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  I'd  take  the  sliap9  of  things  that  die  ? 
Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 
Lvc.  He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent  :  ask  the  cherubiuk.       [ages 
Who   guard  the  tempting  tree.     When  thousand 
Have  roU'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes  and  your  seed's, 
The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fauh  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 
That  bows  to  him,  who  made  things  but  to  bend 
Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity  : 
But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it.     Thy 
Fond  parents  listen'd  to  a  creeping  thing,     [What 
And  fell.     For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them  ? 
Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade  [not 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'sr 

With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  kno\^- 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
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To  know. 

Luc.        And  heart  to  look  on  1 

Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

Luc.  Dar'st  thou  look  oa  Death  ? 

Cain.  He  has  nut  yet 

Been  seen. 

Luc.  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he's  named  ;  and  Abel  iifts  his  eyc5 
To  heaven,  anti  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the,  earth. 
And  siffhs  a  prayer  ,  and  Adah  looks  on  me^ 
And  speaks  not. 

Luc,  And.thou  ? 

Cain.  Thoughts  unspeakabk 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems, 
Inevitable.     Could  I  wrestle  with  him  ? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion  wiien  a  boy. 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Luc.  It  has  no  shape  ;   but  will  absorb  all  thin:  = 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

Cain.  Ah! 

I  thought  il  was  a  being  :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being  ? 

Luc.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  ivho  ? 

Luc.  The  Maker— call  bin 

Which  name  thou  wilt ;  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

Cain.  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I 
Of  death  :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is,     [hear«l 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolat    night  in  search  of  him- 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
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The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequer'd 
By  the  far  flashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 
I  watch'd  for  what  I  thought  bis  coming ;  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  'twas  whicli  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I  turn'd  my  wear>  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
Which  are  so  beautiful  :  shall  they,  too,  die  ?  [thee. 

Luc.  Perhaps — but  long  outlive  botb  thine   and 

Cain.  I'm  glad  of  that;   I  would  not  have  them 
They  are  so  lovely.   What  is  death  ?  I  fear,    [die,. 
I  feel,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing;   but  what, 
I  cannot  compass  :  'tis  denounced  against  us, 
Both  them  who  sinn'd  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  ill — 
What  ill  ? 

Luc.     To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

Cain.  But  shall  I  know  it  ? 

Luc.  kS  I  know  not  deatli. 

I  cannot  answer. 

Cain.  Were  I  quiet  earth, 

That  were  no  evil  :  would  1  ne'er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust  I 

Luc.  That  is  a  grov'ling  wish, 

Less  than  thy  father'^^,  for  he  wish'd  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  he 
The  life- tree  ?  [not 

Luc.  He  was  hinder'd. 

Cain.  Deadly  error! 

Xot  to  snatch  first  that  fruit : — but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas  I  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is, 
\nd  yet  I  fear  it — fear  I  know  not  what !  [see 

Lite.  And  I  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing  . 
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What  is  true  knowledge. 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  upon  one  condition 

Cain.  Name  it. 

Luc.  That 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me,  thy  lord. 

Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  ray  father  worships 

Luc.  No. 

Cain.  His  equal  ? 

Luc.  No  ;   I  have  nought  in  common  with  him 
Nor  would  :  I  would  be  aught  above — beneath — 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.     I  dwell  apart ,  but  I  am  great : — 
Man\  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  first. 

Cain.  I  never 

As  yer  have  bow'd  unto  my  father  s  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
T.jat  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice  : — 
Why  should  I  bow  to  rhee  ? 

Luc.  Hast  thou  ne'er  bow'd 

To  him  ? 

Cain    Have  I  not  said  it  ? — need  I  say  it  ? 
Could  not  thy'migiity  knowledge  teach  thee  that  .' 

Luc.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow'd  to  me  1 

Cain.  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Luc.  Ne'er  the  less, 

Thou  art  my  worshipper  :  not  worshipping 
Hiui  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain.  And  what  is  thai  ? 

Luc.  Thou'lt  know  here — and  hereafter. 

Cain.  Let  me  bu* 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Luc.  Follow 

Where  I  will  lead  thee. 
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Cain.  But  I  must  retire 

To  till  the  earth — for  I  had  promised 

Luc.  What  ? 

Cain.  To  cull  some  first  fruits. 

luc.  Why  ? 

Cain.  To  ofler  uf» 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

Luc.  Saidst  thou  not 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made  thee  1 

Cain.  Yes ; 

But  Abel's  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me  •, 
The  ofiering  is  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah— — 

Luc.  Why  dost  thou  hesittite  ? 

Cain.  She  is  my  sister, 

Born  on  the  same  day,  ol  the  same  womb ;  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise  ;  and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks, 
Bear  all — and  worship  aught. 

Luc.  Then  follow  me ! 

Cain.  I  will. 

[Enter  Adah, 

Adah.        My  brother  I  have  come  fur  thee  ; 
It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Have  less  without  thee.     Thou  hast  labour'd  not 
This  morn  ;  but  I  have  done  thy  task  ;  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens 
Come  away. 

Cain.  See'st  thou  not  ? 

Adah.  I  sec  an  angel; 

We  have  seen  many  :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest  ? — he  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others  '( 

But  he  is  welcome^  as  they  were  :  they  deign'd 
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To  be  our  guests— will  he ! 

Cain.  (To  Lucifer  J  Wilt  thou  ? 

Lnc.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  And  me  1 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah  ! 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee. 

Liic.  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Wl.o 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

Adah.  How  know'st  thou  ? 

Cain.  He  speaks  likr- 

A  god. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

Luc.  Thou  errest,  Adah! — was  not  the  tree  tho 
Of  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Ay, — to  our  eternal  sorrow,  [no: 

Luc.  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge — so  he  lie 
And  if  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth. 
And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

Adah.         But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gatber'd 
Evil  on  ill :  expulsion  from  our  home, 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness  : 
Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  Cometh  not.     Cain!    walk  not  with  thi- 

spirit, 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — I 
Love  thee. 
Luc.        More  than  thy  mother  and  thy  sire  '^ 

Adah.  I  do.  Is  that  a  sin,  too  ? 
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Luc,  No,  not  yet ; 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What! 

Must  not  my  dausrhter  love  her  brother  Enoch  ? 

Luc.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Oh.  my  God! 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  thina^s  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom  ?  was  not  he  their  father, 
Born  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me  ?  did  we  not  hive  each  other?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Th  :n  ? — And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain  !  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit :  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lur    The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my  making. 
And  i-.innot  be  a  sin  in  you — whate'er 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality. 

Adah.  What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 

Sin  in  itself — Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue  ? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of [er 

Luc.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves  ;  and  high- 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self  seeking  prayer?. 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent, because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lv.c  Wag  it  so  in  Eden  ?  ♦ 
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Addli.  Friend  !  tempt  me  not  with  beauty  ;  thou 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false.  [art  fairer 

Luc.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother  :  bears  she  not  the  knowledge^ 
Of  good  and  evil  ? 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother  !  thou 

Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  i)ffspring 
Than  to  thyself,  thou  at  the  least  hast  past 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits  ; 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  thfe  snak^.  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  tiling 
Which  stands  before  me  ;   I  cannot  abhor  him : 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear, 
And  yet  1  fly  not  from  him  :  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  bis  :  my  heart 
Beats  quick  ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer,  and  nearer :   Cain — Cain   save  me   from 
him ! 

Cain.  What  dreads  my   Adah  ?  This  is  no  ill 
spirit. 

Adah.  He  is  not  God — nor  God's  :  I  have  beheld 
The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs  :  he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

Cain.        But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still— 
The  archangels. 

Luc.  And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

Adah.  Ay — but  not  blessed. 

\iuc.  If  the  blessedness 
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Consists  in  slavery — no. 

Adah.  I  have  heard  it  said. 

The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  hnoio  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub — since  he  loves  not. 

Luc.  And  ifthehio^her  knowledge  quenches  love, 
What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known  ? 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance  : 
That  they  are  not  com(n\tible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  da.ing,  pioves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge— since  there  is 
No  other  choice  :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already  ; 
His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah  Oh,  Cain  !  choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah  :   I  choose  not — it  was 
Born  with  me — but  I  hive  nought  else. 

Adah.  Our  parents  ?      [the  tree 

Cain    Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd  from 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise  ? 

Adah.  We  were  not  born  then,  and  if  we  bad  been 
Should  wp  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  ? 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch  !  and  his  lisping  sister  ! 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations  !  never 

Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  f!ie  man 

Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour  I  They  plucked  the  tree  of  .science 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow 

Becot  me — th^e — and  all  the  few  that  are. 

And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 

Multitudes,  millions,  mvriads.  which  may  be. 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages  I — and  /must  be  sire  of  such  things  ! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love— my  love  and  joy^ 
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The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour, 
All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 
But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain — or  few.  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 
To  death— the   unknown!   Methinka   the  tree  of 

knowledge 
Hath  not  fulfill'd  its  promise  ;— if  they  sinn'd,  [are 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know  ? — ttiat  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that  ? 

Adah.  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Cain.  Be  thou  happy  then  alone — 

I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah  Alone  I  could  not, 

Nor  u-ould  be  happy  :  but  with  those  around  us, 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I  may 
Judge  from  whai  1  have  heard. 

Luc.  And  thou  could'st  not 

Alone,  thou  say'st.  be  happv  ? 

AdaJi.  Alone  !  Oh,  my  God  ! 

Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  ? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin  ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  Pi)on  I  shall  see  my  brother. 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Luc.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone  :  and  he  is  happy  ? 
Lonely  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so  ;  he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy  ? 
And  thus  becomes  bo  in  diffusing  joy : 
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What  else  can  joy  be  but  the  spreading  joy  ? 

Ltic.  Ask  of  your  aire,  the  exile  fresh  from  Eden; 
Or  of  his  first-born  son  ;  ask  your  own  heart ; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah,  Alas  !  no  ;  and  you — 

Are  you  of  heaven  ? 

Luc.  If  I  am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(^\hich  you  proclaim)  of  the  all  great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things  ;  it  is 
His  secret  and  he  keeps  it.     We  must  bear, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  m  vain, 
His  seraphs  say,  but  it  is  wortii  the  trial. 
Since  better  may  not  be  without :  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn. 

Adah.  It  is  a  beautiful  star  :  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Luc.        \ndL  why  not  adore  ? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Luc.  But  the  symboLs 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible  ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  father 

Saith  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 

Cain.  Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Luc.  Hast  thou  seen  him  ? 

Adah.  Yes — in  his  works. 

Luc.  But  in  his  begin  ? 

Adah.  No— 

§ave  in  nay  father,  who  is  god's  own  image  ; 
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Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee ; 
And  brighter,  yet  less  b|fiutiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming  :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 
All  light  they  look  upon  us  ■  but  thou  seem'&t 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  wliite  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns  ; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing, 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem'st  unhappy  ;  do  not  make  us  so, 
And  J  will  weep  for  thee. 

Luc.  '        Alas  !  those  tears ! 

Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  shed— 

Adah.  By  me  ? 

Luc.  By  all. 

Adah.  What  all? 

Luc.  The  million  millions — 

The  mjriad  myriads — the  all-peopled  earth — 
The  unpeopled  earth— and  the  o'er  peopled  hell. 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah.  Oh  Cain ! 

This  spirit  curseth  us. 

Lain.  Let  him  say  on  : 

Ilim  will  I  follow. 

Adah.  Whither? 

Luc.  To  a  place 

Whenceh^  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour , 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Luc.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  into  this  work, 
^ihow  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many. 
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Or  hath  destroy 'd  in  few  ? 

Cain.  Lead  on. 

Adah.  Will  hC; 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour  ? 

Luc.  He  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity  : 
We  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that's  a  mystery.     Cain,  come  on  with  me 

AdaJi.  Will  he  return  ? 

Luc.  Ay.  woman  !  he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last    [thci 
Who  shall  return,  savp  one) — shall  come  back  U 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  svorld 
As  populous  as  this  ,  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah.  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 

Luc.  Thro'out  all  space.  Where  should  I  dwell 
where  are 
Thy  God  or  gods — there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me  ;  life  and  death — and  time — 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  eartli — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both — 
These  are  my  realms  !  So  that  I  do  divide 
His,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
His.     If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said. 
Could  I  stand  here  ?  His  angels  are  within 
Your  vision  : 

Adah.  So  thay  were  when  the  fair  serpent 

Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

Luc.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  doat  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst ;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
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Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.     Follow  me. 

Cain.  Spirit,  I  have  said  it  lExeunt  Lucifer  and 
Cain.  [Cain ! 

Ada<,    {follows  exclaiming)  Cain !  my  brother  ! 


ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

The  Abyss  of  Space. 

Cain.  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

Luc,  Have  faith  in  me  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  winch  I  am  the  prince, 

Cain.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  ?  [thus 

Luc.  Believe— and  sink  not !  doubt— and  perisli  1 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels  :  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things,  [senses, 

Which    knowing    nought    beyond    their    shallow 
Worship   the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaim'd  to  them        [deem 
In  their  abasement.     I  will  have  none  such  : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced,  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.    There  will  come 
An  hour,  when  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops, 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  "  Believe  in  me, 
And  walk  the  waters  ;  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.    /  will  not  say 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee  ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
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What  thou  dar'st  not  deny,  the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art, 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Luc.  Dost  thou  not  recognize 

The  dust  which  form'd  your  father? 

Cain.  Can  it  be  ? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night  ? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?  Where  are  its  walls, 
And  they  who  guard  them  ?  • 

Luc.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  paradise. 

Cain.  How  should  I  ?  As  we  move     [ler, 

Like  sun-beams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  small- 
And  as  it  waxes  little  and  then  less, 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise  : 
Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them. 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  arc  around  us  :  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Luc.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
All  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched,  ' 
What  would'st  thou  think  ! 

Cain.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Luc.  But  if  that  high  thought  were 

Link'd  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and. 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  thingi?, 

Vol.  IV.  2 
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And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 

To  the  most  gross  and  petty,  paltry  wants, 

All  foul  and  fulsome,,  and  the  very  best 

Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 

A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 

To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 

Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoomed  to  be 

As  frail,  and  few  so  happy 

Cain.  Spirit!  I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life  ;  a  heritage  not  happy. 
If  I  may  judge  till  now.    But,  Spirit !  if 
It  be,  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth,) 
Here  let  me  die  :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  deaths 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Luc.  thou  canst  not 

All  die — there  is  what  must  survive, 

Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Luc.    I  am  angelic  :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  pow- 
er, 
And  see  thoushow'st  me  things  beyond  mrj  power. 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties, 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 
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Luc.  What  are  they,  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay  ? 

Cain.  And  what  art  thou,  who  dwellest 

So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality — and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful  ? 

Luc.  I  seem  that  which  I  am  ; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

Cain  Thou  hast  said,  I  must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.     I  knew  not 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  must  be. 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 
Luc.     Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee. 
Cain.  How? 

Luc.        By  suffering,  . 

Cain.  And  must  torture  be  immortal  ? 

Luc.     We  and  thy  sons  will  try.    But  now,  be- 
hold 
Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether  I  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights  !  what  are  ye  ?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,,  as  I  have  sewn 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  .' 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ?  Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion,  at  which  my  .soul  aches  to  think, 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
Oh  God  !  Oh  Gods  !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are  ! 
How  beautiful  ye  are  !  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
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They  may  be  1  Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 

(If  that  they  die)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 

And  knowledge  !  My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 

Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is  ; 

Spirit !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer,  [earth  ? 

Luc.     Art  thou  not  nearer  ?    look  back  to  thine 

Cain.     Where  is  it !  I  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Luc.  Look  there  ! 

Cain.  I  cannot  see  it. 

Luc.  Yet  it  sparkles  still , 

Caiii.        What,  yonder  ! 

Luc.  Yea, 

Cain.  .  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  so  ? 

Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Luc.        Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  world? 
Each  bright  and  sparkling,  what  dost  think  of  them  ? 

Cain.  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight, 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course, 
Must  both  be  guided. 

Luc.  But  by  whom  or  what  ? 

Cain.         Show  me, 

Luc  Dar'st  thou  behold  1 

Cain.  How  know  I  what 

I  dare  behold  ?  as  yet,  thou  hast  shown  nought 
I  dare  not  gaze  on  farther. 

Luc.  On,  then,  with  me 

Wouldstthou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

Coin        Why,  what  are  things  ? 

Luc.  Both  partly  ;  but  what  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart  ? 
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Cain.  The  things  I  see. 

Luc  But  what 

Sate  nearest  it  ? 

Cain  The  things  I  have  not  seen, 

Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death,  [died 

Luc.  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which  have 
As  I  have  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  1 

Cain.         Do  -o. 

LiLc.  Away  then  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Cain.     Oh  !   how  we  cleave  the  blue  !  The  stars 
fade  from  us  ! 
The  earth  !  where  is  my  earth  !  let  me  look  on  it, 
For  I  was  made  of  it. 

Luc.  'Tis  now  beyond  thee, 

Less,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  in  it ; 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  can  escape  it ,  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust ; 
'Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine 

Cain.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me  ? 

Luc.  To  what  was  before  thee  I 

The  phantasm  of  the  world  ;  of  which  thy  world 
Is  but  the  wreck. 

Cain.  Wliat !  is  it  not  then  new  ? 

Luc.  No  more  than  life  is  ;  and  that  was  ere  thou 
Or  /  were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either  :  many  thiugs  will  have 
No  end  ;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou  ;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise  ;  for  moments  only  and  the  space 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable: 
But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay  ; 
But  thou  art  clay — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 

Cain.  Clay,  spirit !  What  thou  wilt  I  can  survey. 
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Luc.  Away  then  ! 

Cain.  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast. 

And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach'd. 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

Luc.  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them  ? 

Luc.  It  may  be. 

Cain.  And  men  ? 

Luc.  Yea  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay  ?  and  serpents  too  ? 

Luc.  Wouldst    thou    have  men  without  them? 
Breathe  save  the  erect  ones  ?         [must  no  reptiles 

Cain.  How  the  lights  recede  ! 
Where  fly  we  ? 

Luc.  To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 

Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark,  and  dark — the  stars  are 

Luc.  And  yet  thou  seest.  [gone  ! 

Cain.  'Tis  a  fearful  light  [ 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  very  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses  ;  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light. 
Seem'd  full  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show'd  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt         [took 
With  luminous  belts,  and   floating  moons,  which 
Like  them  the  features  of  fair  earth  : — instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Luc.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seeketh  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things  ? 

Cain.  I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me. 
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And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 

To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 

Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Luc.  Behold ! 

Cain.  'Tis  darkness. 

Luc.  And  so  it  shall  be  ever  ;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates ! 

Cain.  Enormous  vopours  roll 

Apart — what's  this  ? 

Luc.  Enter ! 

Cain.  Can  I  return  ? 

Luc.  Return,  be  sure  :  how  else  should  death  be 
peopled  ? 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be. 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 
And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 

Luc.  Advance  ! 

Cain.  And  tliou  ! 

Luc.  Fear  not — without  me  thou 

<  'ouldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.  On  ;  on  ! 

[  They  disappear  through  the  clouds. 

SCENE  II. 
Hades. 
Enter  Lucifer  and  Cain. 
Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim 
worlds! 
For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 
Than  the  hu^ie  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 
Too  thickly  in  the  upper  air.  that  1 
Had  deem'dthem  rather  the  bright  populace 
Of  some  ill  imaginable  heaven 
Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves, 
But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 
Tiicir  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 
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Of  Matter,  which  seera'd  made  for  life  to  dwell  on  . 
Rather  than  life  itself.     But  here,  all  is 
So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,,  that 
It  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

Luc.  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death. — Wouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Cain.  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  "tis  a  thing — 
Oh  God  !  I  dare  not  think  on't  I  Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death  f 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that  being  life 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it — 
•Even  for  the  innocent  ! 

Luc.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  father  ? 

Cain.  Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

Luc.  Thou  say'st  well  : 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee — 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brotlier  ? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother  !   What  else  is 
Bequeath'd  to  me?  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye  1 
Live  ye  or  have  ye  lived  1 

Luc.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  Then  what  is  death  ? 

Luc.  What  ?  hath  not  he  that  made  y^ 

Said  'tis  another  life  ? 

Cain.  Till  now  he  bath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die. 
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Luc.  Perhaps 

lie  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret. 

Cain .  Happy  the  day  ! 

Ltic.  Yes  ;  happy  !  when  unfolded 

Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms, 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only  !  [see 

Call.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I 
Floating  around  me  ? — they  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unentered  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  view'd  it 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine, 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's  : 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  which. 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first. 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
iShape  ;  for  I  never  saw  such.     They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man, 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

Luc.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Luc.  Where 

Thou  livest. 

Cain.  When  ? 

Luc.  On  what  thou  callest  earth 

They  did  inhabit. 

Cain.  Adam  is  the  first. 

Luc.  Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
2* 
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The  last  of  tlieoc. 

Cairi.  And  what  arc  they  ] 

Luc.  That  whitlt 

Thou  shalt  be. 

Cain.  But  what  iccre  they  1 

Luc.  Living,  high, 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things, 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be, 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son  ; — and  how  weak  they  are,  judgi 
By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me j  and  did  i,';f?/ perish  ? 

Luc.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fade  from 

Cain.  But  was  mine  theirs  ?  [thine. 

Luc.  It  was. 

Cain.  But  not  as  no\^ 

It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
^Sustain  such  creatures. 

Luc.  True  it  was  more  glorious. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? . 

Luc.  Ask  him  who  fells. 

Cain.  But  how  ? 

Luc.  By  a  most  crushing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  element, 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world  :  such  things. 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity. — 
Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past. 

Cain.  'Tis  awful  ! 

Luc.  And  true.    Behold  these  phantoms  1  they 
Material  as  thou  art.  [were  one* 

Cain.  And  must  I  be 

Like  them  ? 

Luc.        Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that. 
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I  show  thee  •what  thy  predecessors  are, 
And  what  they  were  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
'Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  shall  have — death  ,  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engendered  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
A  scarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness — 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.     But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were  ; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
Tlie  earth,  thy  task — I'll  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Cain.  No  :  I'll  stay  here, 

Luc.  How  long  ? 

Cain.  For  ever  !  Since 

1  must  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 
I  rather  would  remain  ;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

L71C.  It  cannot  be  ;  thou  now  beholdest  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 
To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou 
Must  pass  through  what  the  tilings  ihou  see'st  have 
The  gates  of  death.  [pass'd — 

Cain.  By  what  gate  have  we  enter'd 

Even  now  ? 

Luc.        By  mine  !  But,  plighted  to  return, 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.     Gaze  on  ; 
But  do  not  think  to  dv.ell  here  tilt  thine  hour 
}s  come, 

Cain.    And  these,  too  ;  can  they  ne'er  repass 
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To  earth  again  ? 

Luc.  Their  earth  is  gone  for  ever — 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  harden'd  surface — 'twas — 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  was! 

Cain.  And  is. 

It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful  untoiling. 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  ray  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Luc.  What  thy  world  is  thou  see'st. 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures  . 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd. 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  inhabitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 
Ih  magnitude  and  terror  ;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with        [them, 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery   swords  which   fence 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripped  of 
Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they  ? 

Luc.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world  ; — but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

None  on  it  ? 

Luc.        No  :  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless — 
It  would  be  destroy 'd  so  early. 

Cain.  But  why  tear  ? 
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Lur..  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which   drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  with  all 

things, 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness  ;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  animals — 

Did  they  too  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die  ? 

Luc.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for  you 
As  you  for  him. — You  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ?  Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain.  Alas  !  the  hopeless  wretches  ! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons  ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple  ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  know- 
ledge ! 
It  was  a  lying  tree— for  we  know  nothing. 
At  least  It  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death — but  knowledge  still ;  but  what  knows  man. 

Li'c.  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest  know- 
ledge ; 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain, 
At  lea.=t  leads  to  the  surest  science  :  therefore 
The  tree  was  true  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms  ! 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not. 

Luc.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — but  'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cain.  We  knew  already 

That  thei-e  was  death. 

Ltic.  But  rot  what  wd.s  beyond  it. 

Cain.        Nor  know  I  now 

Lifc.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 
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A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 

Cain.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Luc.  Be  content ;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.     And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us. 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem, 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue — 
What  is  it  ? 

Luc.        There  is  still  some  such  on  earth 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — 'tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  'Tis  like  another  world  ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Luc.  Are  its  inhabitants, 

The  past  leviathans. 

Caiji.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  his  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abv  ss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on — 
Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden  ? 

Luc.  Eve  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible.  No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Luc.  Hast  thou  ne'er  beheld  him  ? 

Cain.    Many  of  the  s-ime  kind  (at  least  so  call'd.* 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect. 
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Luc.        Your  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cain.  No  :  'twas  my  mother 

Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent, 

Luc.  Good  man  !  whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy  sons' 
wives 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that's  new  or  strange, 
Be  sure  thou  see'st  first  who  hatli  tempted  them. 

Cain.    Thy  precept  comes  too  late  :   there  is  no 
more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Luc.  But  there  [to, 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  man 
And  man  tempt  woman  :  let  thy  sons  look  to  it ! 
3Iy  counsel  is  a  kind  one  ,  for  'tis  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense  ;  'tis  true, 
•Twill  not  be  follow'd,  so  there's  little  lost. 
Cain.     I  understand  not  this. 

Lnc.  The  happier  thou  ! — 

Thy    world   and  thou   are  still   too  young  ?  Thou 

thiukest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy  :  is  it 
Not  so  ? 

Cain.     For  crime,  I  know  not  ;  but  for  pain, 
I  have  felt  much. 

Luc.  First-born  of  the  first  man  '. 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil, 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  sufferest,  are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be  ;  and  that  state  again, 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Paradise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust,  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to,)  shall  endure  and  do. — 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth  ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this  ? 
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Luc.        Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge  " 

Cain.  Yes  :  as  being 

The  road  to  happniess. 

Luc.  If  truth  be  so, 

Thou  hast  it. 

Cain.  Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Luc.     But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it. 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 
A  part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  things.     No  : 

I'll  not  believe  it — for  I  thirst  for  good.  [evil 

Luc.  And  who  and  wliat  doth  not  ?    Who  covets 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  ? — None — nothing  !  'tis 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness.  [hold, 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  be- 
Distant  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable, 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm. 
Ill  cannot  come  ;  they  are  too  beautiful. 

Luc.         Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afar. 

Cain.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glory — they 
When  nearer  must  be  more  ineffable. 

Luc.  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beautiful. 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Cain.  I  have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

Luc.  Then  there  must  be  delusion — What  is  that 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote  ? 

Cain.  My  sister  Adah — All  the  stars  of  heaven; 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming, 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
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My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  Paradise  of  clouds —    [voice — 
The   forest  shade — the   green    bough — the    bird's 
The  vesper  bird's  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls  ; — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
Like  Adah's  face  :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it. 

Luc.  'Tis  frail  as  fair  mortality. 

In  the  first  dawn  an  bloom  of  young  creation 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents, 
Can  make  its  ofispring  ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain.  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Luc.  Mortal  ! 

My  brotherhood's  with  those  who  have  nocliildren. 

Cain.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us . 

Luc.  It  may  be  tl<at  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes. 
Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Cain.  Why  do  I  exist  ? 

Why   art  thou   wretched  ?  why  are  all  things  so  '. 
Ev'en  he  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy  !  To  produce  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 
And  yet  my  sire  says  he's  omnipotent  : 
Then  why  is  evil — he  being  good  ?  I  ask'd 
This  question  of  my  father;  and  he  said, 
Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 
To  good.     Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  our 
Its  deadly  opposite.     I  lately  saw 
A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile  :  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 
And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam  : 
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yiy  father  pluck'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound  ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limb  with  joy. 
Behold  my  son  !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 
Springs  good  ! 

Luc.  What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

Cain.  Nothing  :  for 

He  is  my  father  :  but  I  thought,  that  'twere 
A  better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stung  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

Luc.  But  as  thou  saldst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  levest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  ])cr> 
Unto  thy  children 

Cain.  Most  assuredly  : 

What  should  I  be  without  her  ? 

Ltcc.  What  am  I  ? 

Cain.  Dost  thou  love  nothing  ? 

Luc.  What  dost  thy  God  love  ? 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says  ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

Luc.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  if /love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

Cain.  Snows  I  what  are  they  ? 

Luc.  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remote  offspring  must  encounter  ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter! 

Cain.  But  dost  thou   not   love   something   like 

Luc.  And  dost  thou  love  thyself?  [thyself? 

Cain.  Yes,  but  love  more 
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What  makes  ray  feelings  mere  endurable,. 
And  is  more  than  myself,  becaupe  I  love  it. 

Luc.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  'tis  beautiful 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye  ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love  . 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful !  how  can  that  be  ? 

Luc.  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  past,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair  : 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
But  very  fair. 

Luc.  All  that  must  pass  away 

In  them  and  her. 

Cain.  Vm  sorry  for  it ;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

Luc.  I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain.  And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothing. 

Luc.  And  thy  brother- 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Luc.  Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does  thy  God. 

Cain.  And  so  do  I. 

Luc.  'Tis  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly  ! 

Luc.  He  is  the  second  born  of  flesh. 

And  is  his  mother's  favourite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 

Luc.        And  his  father's  ? 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  me  ?  should  I  not  love  that  which  all  love  "• 
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Luc.  And  the  Jehova— the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise — 
He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

Cain.  I 

Ne'er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  smiles. 

Liic.  But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

Cain.  Rarely. 

Luc.  But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother ; 
His  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

CaAn.  So  be  they  !  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this? 

Luc.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now. 

Cain.  And  if 

I  have  thought,  why,  recall  a  thought  that ^ [he 

paiises,  as  agitated) — Spirit ! 
Here  we  are  in  thy  world  ;   speak  not  of  mine. 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders ;  thou  hast  shown 

me  those 
Mighty  Pre-Adamites  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck ;  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life  :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought   us — Death  ;    thou   hast 

shown  me  much, 
But  not  all  :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells 
In  his  especial  Paradise — or  thine  ; 
Where  is  it  ? 

Luc.  Here,  and  o'er  all  space. 

Cain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things  ; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants  ; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  elements  ;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceasad  to  breathe  oicr  breath,  have  theirs, 
thou  say'st  : 
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And  the  Jehovoh  and  thyself  have  thine — 
Ye  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Luc.  No,  we  reign 

Together ;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would   there  were    only  one  of  ye !  per' 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union       [chance 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr'd  m  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 
To  separate  ?  Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  ? 

Luc.  Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother  ? 

Cain.  We  are  brethren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain  ;  but  were  it  not  so. 
In  spirit  like  to  flesh  ?  c.nn  it  fall  out  ? 
Infinity  with  immortality  ? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery — 
For  what  ? 

Imc.        To  reign. 

Cain.  Did  ye  not  tell  me  thai 

Ye  are  both  eternal  ? 

Ltic.      '  Y'ca! 

Cain.  And  what  I  have  seen,- 

Y'on  blue  immensity,  is  boundless  ? 

Imc.  Ay.  [not 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then  ? — is  there 
Enough  ? — why  should  ye  differ  ? 

Ijuc.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evil. 

Luc.  Which  ? 

Cain.  Thou,  for 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not  ? 

Luc.  And  why  not  he  who  made  ?  /made  ye  not ; 
Ye  are  his  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  us 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 
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Luc.  1  could  show  thee 

Both ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  them  for  evermore. 

Cain.  And  why  not  now  ? 

Luc.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to 
The  little  I  hare  shown  thee  into  calm         [gathef 
And  clear  thought ;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aspi- 
ring 
To  the  great  double  mysteries  !  the  two  Principles  ' 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones  ! 
Dust !  limit  thy  ambition  ;  for  to  see 
Either  of  these  would  be  for  thee  to  perish  ! 
Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them  ! 
Lnc.  ,  There 

The  son  of  her  who  snatch'd  the  apple  spake  ? 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them  ; 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death? 

Luc.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.-  Then  I  dread  it  less, 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Luc.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  world, 
Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam,  [die. 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and 
Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  things, 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Luc.  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge  ?  And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd, 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself  ? 

Cain,  Alas  !  I  seem 

Nothing. 

Luc.  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothing- 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and    [ness 
"Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 
Cain.  Haughty  spirit ! 
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Thou   speak'st   it  proudly;    but  thyself,  though 
Hast  a  superior.  [proud. 

Luc,  No  !  By  heaven,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him— No  ' 
I  have  a  victor — true  ;  but  no  superior. 
Homage  he  has  from  all — but  none  from  me 
I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven.     Through  all  eternity. 
And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 
All,  all,  will  I  dispute  !     And  world  by  world. 
And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 
Which  it  ne'er  shall  till  he  or  I  be  quench'd  ; 
And  what  can  quench  our  immortality. 
Our  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate? 
He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  tJie  conquer'd 
Evil ;  but  what  will  be  the  good  he  gives  ? 
Were  I  the  victor,  his  works  would  be  deem'd 
The  only  evil  ones.     And  you,  ye  new 
And  scarce-born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifi^ 
To  you  already  in  your  little  world  ? 

Cain.  But  few  ;  and  some  of  those  tut  bitter, 
Luc.  Bark 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  ye  and  yourB, 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  owo  essence,. 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver  ; 
But  if  he  gives  you  good — so  call  him ;  if 
Evil  springs  from  him  do  not  name  it  mine, 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount ;  and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  Ije. 
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One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given — 
Your  reason  :  let  it  not  be  over  svvay'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
"Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling  : 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails  ; 
So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature;  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own. 

[  They  disappear. 


ACT  III.— SCENE  I. 

The  earth  near  Eden,  as  in  Act  I. 
Enter  Cain  and  Adah. 

Adah.  Hush  I  tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cahi.  I  will ;  but  wherefore  '. 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain.  Cypress !  'tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn'd 
O'er  what  it  shadows  ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose 
For  our  child's  canopy  ?  [it 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Cain.  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[  They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears  !  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips  too,. 

How  beautifully  parted !  No  ;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  lea^t  not  now :  he  will  awake  soon — 
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His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over  ; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
'Tis  closed. 

G'.in.         You  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.     He  smiles,  and  sleeps  ;— Sleep 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor  [on 

Of  a  world  scar<;e  less  young  :  sleep  on,  and  smile ! 
Thine    are  the  hours   and   days    Avhen  both   are 

cheering 
And  innocent  !  thou  hast  not  pluck'J  the  fruit — 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked  !     Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown,  [onl 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine  ?     But  now  sleep 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them ; 
Half  open  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.  He  must  dream — 
Of  what  ?  Of  Paradise  ! — Ay  !  dream  of  it, 
My  disinherited  boy  !   'Tis  but  a  dream  ; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers, 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy  !  [son 

Adah.  Dear  Cain  !  Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  ? 
Can  we  not  make  another  ? 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not. 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 
And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  ? 

Vol.  IV.    3 
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Cain.  Yes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we 
owe  her. 

Adah.  Cain !  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew 
thee  hence, 
Hath  sadden'd  thine  still  deeper.    I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds. 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  the  evil  :  still  I  thank  him. 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain.  So  soon  ? 

Adah.  •  'Tis  scarcely 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed,  two  /<w|' hours 
To  me,  but  only  Iwurs  upon  the  sun.  [seen 

Cain    And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  son,  and 
Worlds  which  he  once  shown  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds  he  never  lit  :  methought 
Years  had  roU'd  o'er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hour.= 

Cain.  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time. 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
Pleasing  or  painful ;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings  :  skirr'd  extinguished  worlds 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrow'd  more  by  a  few  drops  of  age!^ 
Prom  its  immensity  ;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.     Well  said  the  spirit, 
That  I  was  nothing ! 

Adah.  Wherefore  said  he  so  ? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Ctiin.  No  •  he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  notliing  wliich  we  are  . 
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And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what  ? 

Adah.  Thou  know'st — 

Even  for  our  parent's  error. 

Ckin.  What  is  that 

To  us  ?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die  ! 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that 
thought 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /could  die  for  them,  so  theij  might  live  ! 

Cain    VVhy,  so  say  I — provided  tliat  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life. 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement 
May  not  redeem  our  race  ?  [one  day 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  ?  what  atonement 
Were  there  ?  why,  loe  are  innocent ;  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Alas  !  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain ;  thy 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ear.s.  [words 

Cain.  Then  leave  me  ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah.  Two  altars  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return.  [ready 

Cain.  And  how  knew   he,  that  /  would  be  so 
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With  the  burnt  offerings,  which  he  dally  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator  ? 

Adah.  Surely,  'tis  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice ,  /have  no  offering. 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  tb.e  early,  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers,  and  fruits; 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit,  [the  sun 

Cain.  I   have   toil'd,   and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in 
According  to  the  curse  : — must  I  do  more  ? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  a  war 
Witn  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ?   For  what  must  I  be  grateful  ? 
For  being  dust,  antl  groveling  in  the  dust. 
Till  I  return  to  dust  ?  If  I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  a  hypocrite,  [should  I 

And   seem    well-pleased    with    pain  ?    For   what 
Be  contrite  ?  for  my  father's  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone, 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 
Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him  !  better  'twere 
I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God  ! 

Touch  not   the  child — my  child  !   thij  child !  Oh 
Cain! 

Cain.  Fear   not !  for  all   the  stars,  and  all  the 
power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infaut 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 
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Adah.  Then  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech  ? 

Cain.  I  said, 

'Twere  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Lite  to  30  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath  :  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born,      [joys, 

Adah    Oh,  do  not  say  so  !   Where  were  then  the 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 
And  loving  him  ?  Soft !  he  awakes.  Sweet  Irlnoch  ! 
[She  goes  to  the  child. 
Oh  Cain  !  look  on  him  :  see  how  full  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike  ;  id't  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other  ,  af»  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  thetj  are  gentle,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.     Love  us  tlien  my  Cain  ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arm.?, 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pain  ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !     Bless  him,  Cain  ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cain.  Bless  thee,  boy  •! 

If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  tiiee. 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse  ! 

Adah.  It  shall, 

Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Cain.  Of  that  I  doubt ; 
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But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

Jdah.  Our  brother  comes. 

Cain.  Thy  brother  Abel. 

Enter  Abel. 

Abel.  Welcome,  Cain  !  My  brother. 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  ! 

Cain.  Abel  hail ! 

Abel.  Our  sister    tells  me  that  thou  hast  been 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far    [wandering*, 
Be\ond  our  wonted  ranee.     Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father  ? 

Cain.  No. 

Abel.  Why  then  commune  with  him  ?  he  ma}'  be 
A  foo  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain.  '     And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him  ? 

Abel.  Term  him  !  your  words  are  strange  to-day . 
my  brother 
My  sister  Adah  leave  us  for  a  while — 
We  ir-ean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah.  Farewell  my  Cain  ; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.     May  his  soft  spirit, 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness! 

[Exit  Adah  with  her  child. 

Ahel.  Where  hast  thou  been  ! 

Cain.  I  know  not. 

Abel.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

Cain.  The  dead, 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 
Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced 
spheres 
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Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse  :  leave  me,  Abel,  [light  : 

Abel.    Tliine  eyes  are  flashing  with   unnatural 
Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue-  — 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound 
What  may  thi^  mean  ? 

Cain.  It  means-^i — I  pray  thee,  leave  me» 

Ahel.  Not  till  we  have  pray'd  and  sacrificed  to- 

Cain.  Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone  [gether. 
Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abel.  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain.  But  thee  the  better  :  I  care  not  for  that ; 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am  : 
Revere  him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone — 
At  least,  without  me. 

Abel.  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  tlie  name  of  our  great  father's  son, 
If  as  my  elder  I  revere  thee  not, 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — 'tis  thy  place. 

Cain.  But  I  have  ne'er 

Asserted  it. 

Abel.  The  more  my  grief;  1  pray  thee 

To  do  so  now  ;  thy  soul  seems  labouring  in 
Some  strong  delusion  ;  it  will  calm  thee. 

Cain.  No  ; 

ffothing  can  calm  me  more.  Calm  !  say  I  ?  Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.  My  Abel  leave  me, 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.  Neither ;  we   must  perform  our  task  to- 
Spurn  me  not,  [gether. 

Cain.  If  it  must  be  so well,  then. 

What  shall  I  do  ? 
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Abd.  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me  :  they  to  me  are  as  so  much 
And  stone.  [turf 

Abel.  Choose  thou  ! 

Cain.  I  have  chosen. 

Abel.  'Tis  the  highest. 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.    Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 

Cain.  Where  are  thine  ? 

Abel  Behold  them  here — 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof — 
A  shepherd's  humble  offering. 

Cain.  I  have  no  flocks  ; 

I  am  a  tiller  af  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil — hs  fruit  : 

[He  gathers  fruits . 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[  They  dress  their  altars,  and  kindle  ajfame  upon 
them. 

Abel.  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No — I  arn  new  to  this ;  lead  thou  the  wa} 
And  I  will  follow — as  I  may. 

Abel,  (kneeling.)  Oh  God  ! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  lift 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  uur  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 
Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper'd  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise,  [light! 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes  : — Sole   Lord  of 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity  ; 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
N'othing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
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Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd— 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd's 
First  of  the  first-born  flocks — an  offering, 
In  itself  nothing — as  what  offering  can'be 
Aught  unto  thee  ? — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  ever  more  ! 

Cain  (standing  erect  during  this  speech.)  Spirit '( 
whate'er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good, 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth  I  and  God  in  heaven  ! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works  : — 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers. 
Take  them !  If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them  ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee.      '[smokes 
If  thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  whitjb 
On  my  right-hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  re«k. 
In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies  ; 
Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth, 
And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain'd  turf 
I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 
Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
Suffer'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A  sample  of  thy  works,  »han  supplication 
To  look  on  ours  !  If  a  shrine  without  victina, 
And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favour, 
Look  on  It  J  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it. 
3* 
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He  is — such  as  thou  mad'st  him  ;  and  seeks  nothing 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling  :  if  he's  evil, 

Strike  him  !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  raay'st. 

For  what  can  he  oppose  !  If  he  be  good, 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt !  since  all 

Rests  upon  thee  ,  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate  ;  which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 

The  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kindles  into  a  cO' 
lumn  of  the  brightest  fame ,  and  ascends  to  hea- 
ven ;  lohile  a  whirltvind  throws  down  the  altar 
of  Cain,  and  scatters  the  fruits  abroad  upon 
the  earth. 
Abel  (kneeling.)  Oh,  brother,  pray !  Jehovalf- 

wruth  with  thee  ! 
Cain.         Why  so  1 

Abel.  Thy  fruits  are  scatter'd  on  the  earth. 

Cain.    From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 
return —  [mer ; 

Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there,  ere  the  sum- 
Tby  burnt  flesh-oft''ring  prospers  better  ;  see 
How  heaven  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  with 
blood  ! 
Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  off'ring's  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.  I  will  build  no  more  altars, 

Nor  suffer  any — 
Abel  (rising.)  Cain  !  what  meanest  thou  ? 
Cain.    To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatt'rer   of  the 
v.clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  pray'rs— 
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Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids. 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroyed  in  blood. 

Abel  {opposing  him. J  Thou  shalt  not  : — add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words  !  let  that  altar  stand — 'tis  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  His ! 

His  pleasure  !  what  was  bis  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 
To  the  pain  of  the  bleeting  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  tlieir  dead  oflspring?  or  the  pangs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?  Give  way  !  this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation  ! 

Abel.     Brother,  give  back  !  thou  shalt  not  touch 
my  altar 
With  violence  :  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it. 
To  try  another  sacrifice  'lis  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice  !  Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

Abel.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cain.  Give — 

Give  way  ! — thy  God  hnxs  blood  I  then  look  to  it " 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more! 

Abel.  In  His  great  name 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.  If  thou  lov'st  thyself, 

Stand  back  tilt  I  have  strcw'd  this  turf  along 
Its  native  soil  : — else — 

Abel  (opposing  him.)  I  love  God  far  more 
Than  life. 

Cain,    (striking  him  icith  a  brand  on  the  temples ; 
which  he  snatches  from,  the  altar.) 
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Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abel  (falls.)  What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother  2 

Cain.  Brother ! 

Abel.  Oh  God  !  receive  thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did. — Cain,  give  me,  give  me  thy  hand  ;  and  tell 
Poor  Zillah '- 

Cain,  (after  a  moment'' s  stiqief action . )  My  hand  i 
'tis  all  red,  and  with — 
What  ? 

[A  long  pause — Looking  slowly  around. 
Where  am  I  ?  alone  !  Where's  Abel  ?  where 
Cain  ?  Can  it  be  that  I  am  he  ?  My  brother, 
Awake  I  why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth  ? 
'Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber  :  why  so  pale  1 

What  hast  thou  ! thou  wert  full  of  life  this  morn 

Abel !  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not !  I  smote 

Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.     Ah,  why 

Would.st  thou  oppose  me  ?  This  is  mockery  ; 

And  only  done  to  daunt  me  :  'twas  a  blow 

And  but  u  blow.  Stir,  stir,  na>  only  stir  I  [upon  me  I 

Why  so— that's  well !— thou  breath'st !  breathe 

Oh  God!  Oh  God!  [God? 

Abel    ( very  faintly . )    What's  he  who  speaks  of 

Cai7i.        Thy  murderer. 

Abel.  Then  may  God  forgive  him  ;  Cain 

Comfort  poor  Zillah  : — she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [Abel  dies. 

Cain,  And  I  none!  Who  makes  me  brotherless, 
His  eyes  are  open  !  then  he  is  not  dead  ! 
Death  is  like  sleep  ;  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
His  lips,  too,  are  apart ,  why  then  he  breathes  ! 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not.     His  heart !  his  heart ! 
Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  ?— methinks— No  !— no  ! 
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This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 

The  native  of  another  and  worsti  world. 

The  earth  swims  round  me  !  what  is  this  ?  'tid  wet 

\^Puts  his  hand  to  his  broic,  »nd  then  looks  at  it. 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews  !  tis  blood — my  blood 
My  brother's  and  my  own ;  and  shed  by  me  ! 
Then  what  have  I  farther  to  do  with  life, 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh  ? 
But  he  cannot  be  dead  I  Is  silence  deaih  ? 
No ;  he  will  wake  ;   then  let  me  watch  by  iiim. 
Life  cannot  be  so  slis^ht  as  to  bo  quench'd 
Thus  quickly!  he  hath  spoken  to  m    since, 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  My  brother  !  No ; 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name  ;  for  brethren 
Smiio  not  each  other.     Yet — yet — speak  to  me 
Oh  !  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 
'I'hat  1  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again  ! 
Enter  Zillah. 
Zillah.  I  heard  a  heavy  sound  :  what  can  it  be  ' 
Tis  Cain  ;  and  walcliin^  by  ray  husband.     What 
Uost  thou   there,   brother  ?  Doth  he  sleep  ?   Oh  ! 

heav'n  ! 
What    means  this   palcnes.?,   and  yon  stream  ? — 

No  !  no  ! 
It  is  not  blood  ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? 
Abel!    what's   this  ?— who  hath    done    this?  He 

moves  not  ;  [mine 

He  breathes  not  :  and  his  hands    drop  down  from 
With  stony  lifelessness  !   Ah  !  cruel  Cain  I 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  ?  Whatever  hath  assail'd  him,       [in 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  should'st  have  stepp'd 
Between  him  and  aggression  !  Father  ! — Eve  ! — 
Adah  ! — come  hither  !  Death  is  in  the  world  ! 

Exit  Zillah,  calling  on  her  parents,  Syt. 
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Cain  (solus.)  And  who  halh  brouglit  him  there  ? 
I  who  ablior 
Tbe  name  of  death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empoison'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — I  have  led  him  bere,  and  giv'n 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace, 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  me  :  but  he  shall  ne'er  awake  ! 
Enter  Adam,  Eve  Adah,  and  Ziilah. 

Adam.  A  voice  of  wo  from  Ziilah  brings  me  here  — 
What  do  I  see  ? — 'Tis  true  I — my  son  I — my  son  ! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine  !• 

[To  Ere. 

Eve.  Oh  !  speak  not  of  it   now  :  the   serpent's 
Are  in  my  heart.     My  best  beloved.  Abel!    [fangs 
Jehovah  !  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin  to  take  him  from  me  ? 

Adam.  W^ho,      [thou 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed? — speak:  Cain,  since 
Wert  present ,  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

Eve.                       Ah!  a  livid  light  [brand. 

Breaks    through    as    from  a  thunder-cloud !  yo:i 
3Iassy  and  bloody  !  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar, 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adam.  Speak,  my  son.. 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah.  Speak,  Cain  !  and  say  it  was  not  thou ! 

Eve.  It  wa- 

I  see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
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Incarnadine. 

Adah  Mother  tliou  dost  him  wrong — 
Cain  !  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal, 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

Eve.                                               Hear,  Jehovah  ! 
May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him  ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
3Iay  all  his  days  be  desolate !  May 

Adah.  Hold : 

Curse  him  not  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betroth'd. 

Eve.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  sent ! — for  thus 
I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore  ! 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us,  as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature  in  yon Oh,  death  !  death  ! 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me  who  first  incurr'd  thee .' 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  ? 

Adam.  Eve  !  let  not  this. 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety  ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  longforespoken  to  us  ; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve.  (pointing  to  Cain.)    His  will!  !  the  will  of 
yon  carnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.     May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him  !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother  !  May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path 
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Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth    the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions  !  May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim  .' 
His  waking  a  continuaNread  of  death  ! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  the  raging  lip  ! 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him  ! 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with  I 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 
HencC;  fratricide  1  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind, 
Who  shalt  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire  I 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet !  the  woods 
Deny  their  shelter  !  earth  a  home  1  the  dust 
A  grave  I  the  sun  his  light !  and  heaven  her  God  ! 

[ExU  Eve. 

Adam.  Cain  !  get  thee  forth  :  we  dwell  no  more 
De})art !  and  leave  the  dead  to  me — I  am  [together, 
Ilenceforth^alone — we  never  must  meet  more. 

Adah.  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  ray   father  : 
do  not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head  ! 

Adam.  I  curse  him  not :  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come  Zillah  1 

Zillah.        I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again  when  he  is  gone. 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah  ! 

Zillah.      Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay,  [heart ! 

And    those    lips    once   so   warm — my  heart !  my 

[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah  weeping. 

Adah.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard  we  must  go  forth 
I  am  ready. 
StisFiallQur  children  be.  I  will  bear  Ehoch, 
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And  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sua  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night.     Nay,  speak  to  me, 
To  me — thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  rae ! 

Adah.  Why  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  ?  Dost  thou 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this  ?      [not  feai 

Adah.  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  ivithin  exclaims. 
^Gain  !  Cain  I 

Adah.  Hear'st  thou  that  voice  ^ 

The  Voice  icithin. 
Cain  I  Cain ! 

Adah.        It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone, 
Enter  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Angel.  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

Cain.  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper  ? 

Angel.  Cain !  what  hast  thou  done  >. 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  cries  out, 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord ! — Now  art 

thou 
Cursed   from  the   earth,   which  open'd  late  her 

mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shaU 
Yield  thee  her  strength  ;  a  fugivc  shalt  thou    [not 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth  !      [bear. 

Adah.  This  punishment   is  more   than  he  can 
Behold,  thou  drivest  him  from  the  face  of  earth. 
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And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  bid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagahpnd  on  earth, 
•'Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  could  !  but  who  are  they 
Shall  slay  me  ?  where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother. 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

Adah.  Angel  of  Light !  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourislies 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

Angel    Then  he  would  be  what  his  father  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  see'st  so  besmear'd  with  blood  ? 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides. — 
But  it  shall  not  be  so — The  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain;  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Whoslayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither! 

Cain.  What 

Would'st  thou  with  me  ? 

Angel.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die  ! 

Angel.  It  must  not  be. 

IThe  Angel  sets  the  mark  upon  Cain's  brou-. 

Cain.  It  burns 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it. 
Is  there  more  ?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may.  [the  womb, 

Angel.  Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from. 
As  the  groimd  thou  must  henceforth  till .  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten  ; 
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Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsideU  iroui 

The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  mourn'd  for  Eden. 

That  which  I  am,  I  am  ;  I  did  not  seek 

For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 

With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — 

And  why  not  so  ?  let  him  return  to-day, 

And  I  lie  gastly  ;  so  shall  be  restored 

By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved  :  and  taken 

From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear.       [is  done. 

Angel.  Who  shall  heal  murder  ?  what  is  done, 
Go  forth  !  fulfil  thy  days  I  and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last  '  [^The  Angel  disappear  a. 

Adah.  He's  gone,  let  us  go  forth  ; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.    Ah  !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for  ! 
And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears  ! 
But  the  four  rivers*  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  lo  look  on  me  ? 

Adah.  If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I  would— - 

Cain,   (interrupting her.)  No. 

No  more  of  threats :  we  have  had  too   many   of 
Goto  our  children  ;  I  will  follow  thee.  [them  : 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead  ; 
Let  us  depart  together. 

Cain.  Oh  I  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness!  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth   and  heaven  !  what  thou  noit 
I  know  not!  but  \( thou  see'st  what  /am,         [art. 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul. ---Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 

*  The"  four  rivers"  which  flowed  round  Eden, 
and  consequently  the  only  waters  with  which  Cain 
wa?  acquainted  with  upon  the  earth. 
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1;  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee 

drain'd 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own. 
In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 
Gan  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 
To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  should'st  have  done 
For  me— compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave— 
The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality.  [earth  1 

But  who  hath  dug  that  grave  ?  Oh,  earth  !  Oh, 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  rendered  to  me,  I 
Give  thee  back  this. — Now  for  the  wilderness. 

lAdah  stoops  down  and  kisses  the  body  of  Abel. 

Adah.  A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  ray  brother, 
Has  been  thy  lot !  Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep      My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them  ; 
But,  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 
Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain  !  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain.  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  oui 
way. 
■Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  it  suits  my  steps. 

Adah.  Lead !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may 
our  God 
Be  thine  !  Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cain.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.  I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  the  gentle  race, 
Which  might  have   graced  his  recent   marriage. 

couch. 
And  might  have  temper'd  this  stern  blood  of  mine. 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring  I       ' 
OAbel! 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  him  ! 

Cnin.  But  with  »«€.' 

[Exeuut. 


SARDANAPALUS. 


A  TRAGEDY 


Iq  this  tia^etiy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  fol- 
low the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  reducing  it, 
however,  to  such  dramatic  regularity  as  I  best 
could,  and  trying  to  approach  the  unities.  I  there- 
fore suppose  tlie  rebellion  to  explode  and  succeed 
in  one  day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy,  instead  of  the 
long  war  of  the  history. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONaE. 


Sarda.napalus,  King  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria,  «$v'. 

Arbaces,  the  Mede  who  aspired  to  the  Throne. 

Beleses,  a  Chaldean  and  Soothsayer. 

Salemenes,  the  King's  Brother-in-taic. 

Altada,  an  Assyrian  Officer  of  the  Palace. 

Pania. 

Zames. 

vSfero. 

Bale  A. 

WOMEN. 
Zarina,  the  Queen. 
Mtrrha,  aji  Ionian  female  Slave,  and  the  favourite 

of  Sardanapalus. 
Women  composing  the  Harem  of  Sardanapalus. 
Guards,  Attendants,  Chaldean  Priests,  Medes,  ^c. 
.S"cene— a  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Nineveh, 


SARDANAPALUS. 


AXJT  I— SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  the  Palace. 

SaUmenes  (Solus. J  He  hath  wrong'd  his  queeu, 
but  still  he  is  her  lord  ; 
He  hath  wrong'd  ray  eister,  still  he  is  my  brather  ; 
He  hath  wrong'd  his  people,  still  he  is  their  sove- 
reign, 
And  I  must  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject : 
He  must  not  perish  thus.     I  will  not  see 
The  blood  of  Nimrod  and  Semiramis 
Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empire  ending  like  a  shepherd's  tale  ; 
He  must  be  roused.     In  his  effeminate  heart 
There  is  a  careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quench'd,  and  latent  energies, 
Represt  by  circumstance,  but  not  destroy'd. 
Steep'd,  but  not  drown'd,  in  deep  voluptuousness  ; 
If  born  a  peasant,  he  had  been  a  man 
To  have  reach'd  an  empire  ;  to  an  empire  born, 
He  will  bequeath  none  ;  nothing  but  a  name, 
Which  his  sons  will  not  prize  in  heritage  : 
Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 
His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 
Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 
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He  should  not  be  and  is.     Were  it  less  toil 

To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life ; 

To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem  ? 

He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  dulls  his  soul,  [not 

And  saps  his  goodly  strength,  in  toils  which  yiehl 

Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 

He  must  be  roused.     Alas  ,  there  is  no  sound 

[Sound  of  soft  nrnsic  heard  from  within . 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.     Hark  !  the  lute; 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel  ;  the  lascivious  tinkling s 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women, 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel. 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  crown'd  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  il. 
Lo,  where  they  come  !  already  I  perceive 
The  reeking  odours  of  the  perfumed  trains, 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls. 
Who  are  his  comrades  and  his  council,  flash 
Alonz  his  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels. 
As  femininely  garbed,  and  scarce  less  female, 
The  gr  .ndson  of  Semiramis,  the  man-queen.— 
He  com  .^  !   shall  I  await  him  ?  yes,  and  front  him, 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other, 
Speaking  of   him  and  his.     They  come,  the  slaves. 
Led  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves. 

SCENE  H. 

Enter  Sardanapalus  effeminately  dressed,  his  head 
crowned  u^rthJlou)e.rs,and  his  robe  negligently Jlcnv- 
ing,atten'i'dby  a  train  ofvoomen  and  young  Slaves. 
8ar.    (speaking  to  some  of  his  attendants.) 
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Let  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 

Be  garlanded,  and  lit,  and  furnish'd  forth 

For  an  especial  banquet  ;    at  the  hour 

Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there  :  see  nought  wanting 

And  bid  the  galley  be  prepared.     There  is 

A  cooling  breeze  which  crisps  the  broad  clear  river 

We  will  embark  anon.     Fair  nymphs,  wlio  deign 

To"  share  the  soft  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 

We'll  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 

When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us. 

And  you  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  theirs  ; 

Till  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time, 

And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha,  choose, 

Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me  ? 

Myr.  My  lord [coldly  ? 

Sar.     My  lord,  my  life!  why  answerest  thou  so 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answered.       [thou 
Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  rulest  mine,  say,  would?' 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  from  me  ? 

Myr.  The  king's  choice  is  mine. 

Sar.  I  pray  thee  say  not  so  :  my  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  ray  own  desire, 
Lest  it  should  clash  with  thine  ;  for  thou  art  still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others. 

Myr.  I  would  remain  :  I  have  no  happiness 
Save  in  beholding  thine  ;  yet — 

Sar.  Yet  !  what  yet  ? 

Thy  own  sweet  will  shall  be  the  only  barrie  r 
Which  ever  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Myr.  I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
Of  council ;  it  were  better  I  retire. 

Sal.  (comes  forward  and  says.)  The  Ionian  slave 
says  well,  let  her  retire. 
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Sar.  Who  answers  ?  How  now  brother  ? 

Sal.  The  queen's  brother, 

And  your  most  faithful  vassaL  royal  lord. 

Sar.  (addressing  his  train)  As   I  have  said,  let 
all  dispose  their  hours 
Till  midnight-  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

[  TJie  court  retiring. 
(To  Myrrhawho  is  going.)  M^^rha  I  thought  </iO?/ 
wouldst  remain, 

Myr.  Great  king, 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar.  But  thou  lookedst  it ; 

I  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes, 
Which  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Myr.  Sire  !  j'our  brother 

Sal.  His  consorCs  brother,  minion  of  Ionia, 
How  darest  thou  name  me  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar.  Not  blush ! 

Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 
Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus,  [crimson 

Where  sunset  lints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blind- 
ness ; 
Which  will  not  see  it.   What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha. 

Sal.  Let  them  flow  on  ;  she  weeps  for  more  than 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears.         [one, 

Sar.  Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow. 

Sal.  Curse  not  thyself— millions  do  that  already. 

Sar.     Thou    dost  forget  thee  :    make  me  not  re- 
I  am  a  monarch.  [member 

Sal.  Would  thou  couldst ! 

Myr.  _  My  sovereign, 

I  pray,  and  thou  too.  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

Sar^    Since  it  must  be  so,   and   this  churl  has 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go  ;  but  recollect  [check'd 
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That  we  must  forthwith  meet ;  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  presence, 

[Exit  Alyrrhii, 

Sal.  It  may  be, 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever. 

Sar.  Brother, 

I  can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this  ;  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature 

Sal.  'Tis  beyond 

That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature,  [thee! 

Which  I  would  urge  thee.     Oh  that  I  could  rouse 
Though  'twere  against  myself. 

Sar.  By  the  god  Baal  f 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant. 

Sal.  So  thou  art. 

Thinkst  thou  there  is  no  tyrant  l)ut  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  ?     The  despotism  of  vice — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrant.s, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
However  harsh  and  liard  in  his  own  bearing. 
The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  tiiey  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it  :  so  that  whether 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal  : 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer  i 
The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vaquish. 

'Sar.     Why  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  ©f 
the  people  ? 

Sal.  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  eister's  wrongs 
A  natural  lore  unto  my  infant  nephews ; 
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Faith  to  the  king,  a  faith  he  may  need  shortly, 
In  Ml  ..re  than  words  :  respect  for  Nimrod's  line ; 
Alec,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not, 
Sar    What's  that  ? 
Sal.  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  i' 

I  love  to  learn. 
Sal.  Virtue. 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word  ? 

Ufevpr  wa-5  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ears — 
"Worse  than  the  rabble's  ^hout,  or  splitting  trumpet; 
I've  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else.  [vice. 

Sal.  To  chanze  the  irksome  theme,  then,  tear  of 

Sar.   From  whom  ?    ' 

Sal.  Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice.  [patient 

Sar.  Comp.    I'm    indulgent   as    thou    knowest, 
As  thou  hast  often  proved     speak  out,  what  moves 

Sal.  Thy  peril.  [thee 

Sar.  Say  on. 

Sal.  Thus,  then  :  all  the  nations, 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

Sar.  'Gainst  me  !  What  would  the  slaves  ? 

Sal.  A  king. 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I  then  ? 

Sal.  In  their  eyes  a  nothing  ;  but 

In  Tiiine  a  man  who  might  be  something  still, 

Sar.  The   railing  drunkards !   why,  what  would 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty  T         [they  have  ? 

Sal.  Of  the  first, 

More  than  is  glorious  ;  of  the  last,  far  less 
Than  the  king  recks  of. 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 
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Bui  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better? 

Sal    And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'er 
Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs  [looks 

Beyond  them,  'tis  but  to  some  mountain  palace. 
Till  summer  heats  wear  down.     O  glorious    Baal? 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A  god,  or  at  the  least  shineth  like  a  god 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown. 
This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kidgdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero, 
Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril  ' 
For  what?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a  revel, 
Or  multiplied  exortions  for  a  minion. 

Sar.  [  understand  thee— thou  wouldst  have  me  go 
Forth  as  a  conqueror.     By  all  the  stars 
Wliich  the  Chaldeans  read  ?  the  restless  slavvis 
Deserve     that    I  should    curse   them    with    their 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory.  [wishes, 

Sal  Wherefore  not  ? 

Semiraniis— a  woman  only— led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges. 

Sar.        'Tis  most  true,     /^nd  hmc  return'd  ? 

Sal.  Why,  like  aman—a  hero  ;  baffled,  but 
Not    vanquish'd.      With    but   twenty   guards,  she 
Good  her  retreat  to  Bractria.  [made 

Sar.  And  how  many 

TiCft  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures? 

Sal.  Our  annals  say  not. 

Sar.  Then  I  will  say  for  them — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  flpd  to  Braotria,  leaving  to  the  ravens. 
And  wolves,  and  men— the  fiercer  of  the  three, 
Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.     Is  this  glory  ? 
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Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

Sal.  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  although  she  fail'd  in  India; 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria.  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  swayM — and  thou  mightest  sway. 

Sar.  1  su'^ay  them— 

She  but  subdued  them. 

Sal.  ^-  It  may  be  ere  long    [sceptre  • 

That   they   will  need  her  sword  more  than  your 

Sar.  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was   there 
not? 
I've  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  sa> 
He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god. 
An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship. 
Who  conquer'd  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  prat'st  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquish'd 

Sal.  I   have  heard  of  such   a   man ;    and  thou 
perceiv'st 
That  he  is  deemed  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar.  And  in  his  godship  I  will  honour  him — 
Not  much  as  man.     What,  ho  !  my  cupbearer  ! 

Sal.   What  means  the  king  ? 

^ar.  Tu  worship  your  new  god 

And  ancient  conqueror.     Some  wine,  I  say. 
Enter  Cupbearer. 

Sar.  (addressing  the   Cupbearer.)  Bring   me  the 
golden  goblet  thick  with  gems, 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Nirarod's  chalice.  Hence, 
Fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

Sal.  Is  this  moment 

A  fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept-off  revels  ? 

Re-enter  Cupbearer,  with  wine.    ^ 

Scu:  (taking  the  cup  from  him. J  Noble  kinsnia. 
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If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 

And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 

Gonquer'd  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 

Sal.  He  did,  and  thence  was  deera'd  a  deity. 

Sar.  Not  so  ; — of  all  his  conquests  a  few  columns. 
Which  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mine,  if  I 
Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  conveyance,  are 
The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  he  shed, 
The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 
But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  his  title 
To  immortality — the  immortal  grape 
From  which  he  first  express'd  the  s<>ul,  and  gare 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  done. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 
A  mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  grave  ; 
And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 
A  sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 
Here's  that  which  defied  him — Jet  it  now 
Humanize  thee  ,  my  surly,  chiding  brother 
Pledge  me  to  the  Greek  god  ! 

Sal.  For  all  thy  realms 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country's  creed. 

Sar.  That  is  to  say,.tliou  thinkest  him  a  here. 
That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans  ,  and  no  god. 
Because  he  turn'd  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment, 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  Weariness  forget  his  toil, 
And  fear  her  danger  ;  opens  a  new  world 
When   this,   the  present,,  palls.      Well,  ther   J 

pledge  thee 
And  him  as  a  true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  \^Drin]c^- 

Sal.  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour  ? 

Scr.  And  if  I  did,  'twere  better  than  a  trophy, 
4« 
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Being  bought  without  a  tear.     But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose  ;  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  nie. 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest. 

(To  thz  Cupbearer)  Boy,  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer, 

Sal.  I  would  but  have  recall'd   thee  from   thy 
Better  by  me  awaken "d  than  rebellion.        [dream  ; 

Sar.  Who  should  rebel  ?  or  why  ?  what  cause  ? 
I  am  the  lawful  king,  descended  from        [pretest  ? 
A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors  : 
What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people, 
That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  thf  y  rise  up  against  me  . 

Sal.  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  speak  not. 

Sar.  .  But 

Thou  think'st  that  I  have  wrong'd  the  queen ;  is't 

Sal.   Think!  Thou  hast  wrong'd  her !     [not  so  ? 

Sar.  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  station. 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs, 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 
I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed — for  state, 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wive.-. 
If  she  or  thou  supposest  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 
Ye  knew  not  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

Sal.  I  pray  thee  change  the  theme  .  my  b!'. 
disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salemenes'  sister  seeks  not  | 

Reluctant  Icve  even  from  Assyria's  lord  ! 
rvtr  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passioii 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent. 

Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother  ? 

Sal.  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  oot  long  will  gevf ; 
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Sar.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves  1  the}* 
murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  into  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  ol'  Ganges  ; 
Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws, 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

Sal.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  tlieir  prince 
Than  sonjjs,  and  lutes  and  fea^t*!.  and  concubineS; 
And  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I  liave  founded  cities  : 
There's  Tarsus  and  Anchiaius,  both  built 
In  one  day— what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame. 
My  martial  graudam,  chaste  Serniramis, 
Do  more,  except  destroy  them? 

Sal.  'Tis  most  true  : 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  reeorded  with  a  verse 
Which  shames  both  them  andtliee  to  coming  ages. 
Sar    Sh.une  mc !   By    Baal,    the  cities,  though 
well  built, 
Are  not  more  sfoodly  than  the  verse  !  Say  what 
Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule. 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  ihat  brief  record  ; 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human  ;  hear — '  iSardanapalus 
"  The  king  and  son  of  Anacvndaraxes, 
*'  In  one  day  built  Anchialu>:  and  Tarsus. 
''  Eat,  drink,  and  love  ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fdlip.'" 

Sal.  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  [lutup  before  his  subjects  I  [edicts— 
Sar.  Oh,  thou  would.st  have  me  doubtless  set  up 
'■  Obey  the  king— contribute  to  his  treasure— 
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"Recruit  his  phalanx—spill  your  blood  at  bid- 
ding— 
"Fall  down  and  worship,  or  ^et  up  and  toil.*' 
Or  thus — "  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
"  Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
•'  These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy. 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors  ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Ungroaning  to  the  tomb ;  I  take  no  license 
Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  are  all  men. 

Sal.  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods 

Sar.  In  dusS 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  meB. 
Talk  not  of  such  to  me  !  the  worms  are  gods  ; 
At  least  they  banquetted  upon  your  gods, 
And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment. 
Those  gods  were  merely  men  :  look  to  their  issue— 
I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 
But  nothing  grodlike,  unless  it  may  be 
The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 
To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  thy  species,  and  (that's  humani 
To  be  indulgent  to  my  own. 

Sal.  '  Alas ! 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal'd. — Wo — wo 
To  the  unrivaird  city  ! 

Sar.  What  dost  dread  ? 

Sal.  Thou  art    guarded  by  thy  foes  :  in  a  few 
hours.  [thee. 

The   tempest   may  break  out  which  overwhelms 
And  thine  and  mine  ;  and  in  another  day 
What  is  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus'  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  ? 

Sal.  Ambitious  treachery . 
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Which  has  environ'd  thee  with  snares  ;  but  yet 
There  is  resource  :  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  otthy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet. 
Sar.  The  heads— how  many  ? 
Sal.  Must  I  stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own's  in  peril  ?  Let  me  go  ; 
Give  me  thy  signet— trust  me  with  the  rest. 

Sar.  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 
Sal.  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek 

for  thine  ? 
Sar.  That's  a  hard  question. — But  I  answer  Yesi 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without  ?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest  ? — Let  them  be  arrested. 
Sal.  I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me  ;  the  next 
moment 
Will  send  thy  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o'ei  the  palace, 
Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  all.--- 
Trust  me. 

Sar.        Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  ever  ; 
Take  thou  the  signet.  [Gives  the  signet. 

Sal.  I  have  one  more  request. — 

Sar.  Np-^ie  it. 

Sal.  Tli'tt  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 
In  the  pa   ilion  over  the  Euphrates.  [ters 

Sar.  ^orbear  the  banquet  !  Not  for  all  the  plot- 
That  e-  er  shook  a  kingdom  !  Let  them  come, 
And  do  their  worst  :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them  ; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner  ;  nor  forbear  the  goblet ; 
Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less; 
Nor  loose  one  joyous  hour.— I  fear  them  nof. 
Sal.  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  then 
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iiot,  if  needful  ? 

Sar    Perhaps.     I  have  the  goodli'^st  armour,  and 
A  sword  of  such  a  temper  ,  and  a  bow 
And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  \imrod  forth  : 
A  little  heavy,  but  vet  not  U'lwmdiy.  [them. 

And  now  1  think  on't,  'tis  long  since   I   have  used 
Even  in  the  chase.     Hast  ever  s?en  them  brother  ? 

Sal.  Is  this  a  timo  for  such  fantastic  trifling? 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them  ? 

Sar.  Will  I  not?  — 

Oh  !  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  I'll  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  turned  into  a  di.staff.  [ready 

Sal.  They   say,  thy  scfp^re's  lurn'd  to  t  tat  al- 

Sar.  That's  false  I  but  let  them   say  so  :  the  old 
Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related  [Greeks. 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 
Because  he  loved  a  Lvdian  queen  :  thou  seest 
The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seize 
Eeach  calumny  they  can  to  .-iuk  tlieir  sovereigns. 

Sal.  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  Xo  ; 

They   dared   not.     They   wpre    kept    to    toil   and 
combat,  [mour  ; 

And   never  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  ar- 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastims.  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail  ;  it  irks  me  not. 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  ime  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.     What  are  the  rank  tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeding. 
That  I  should  prizf  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamour  ? 

Sal.  You  have  said  they  are  men  ; 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 
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Sar.  So  my  dog's  are  ; 

And  belter,  as  more  fiaithful  ;— but,  proceed  ; 
Thou  bast  my  signet  .—since  tbey  are  turaultUL 
Let  them  be  temper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it      I  hate  all  pain, 
Given  or  received  ;  we  have  enough  within  us. 
The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch, 
Not  to  add  to  eacl)  other's  natural  burthen 
Of  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen, 
By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation, 
The  fatal  penalties  imposed  on  life  ; 
But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 
I  have,  by  Baal !  done  all  I  could  to  soothe  them  ; 
I  made  no  wars,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  civic  Irves, 
I  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them. 
l*assing  ray  own  as  suited  me 

Sal.  Thou  stopp'st 

Short  of  the  duties  of  a  king;  and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie.—  Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch  :  else  for  mo, 
'["he  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

Sal.  There  is   one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  to 
be  so.  [desirest 

Sar.  What  mean'st  thou  ?— 'tis  thy  secret,;  thou 
Few  questions,  and  I'm  not  of  curious  nature. 
Take  the  fit  steps ;  and,  since  necessity 
Requires,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.     Ne'er 
Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peaceful  only  ;  if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stern  Nimrod  from  his  ashes, 
''  The  mighty  hunter."     I  will  turn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chtise  of  brutes,  who  ivere, 
But  inmtld  no  more,  by  their  gwn  chcice  be  hunmn; 
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What  they  hare  found  me,  they  belie  ;  that  which 
They  yet  may  find  mc— shall  defy  their  wish 
To  speak  it  worse  ;  and  let  them  thank  themselves. 
SaL  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel  ? 

Sar.  Feel !  who  feels  not 

Ingratitude  ? 

SaL  I  will  not  pau?e  to  answer        [energy 

"With  words,  but   deeds.     Keep   thou  awake  that 
Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee_v 
And  thou  may'st  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign, 
As  powerful  in  thy  realm.     Farewell  ! 

lExit  Salemems. 

Sar.  (solus.)  Farewell ! 

He's  gone  ;  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet, 
Which  is  to  him  a  sceptre      He  is  stern 
As  I  am  heedless  ;  an-l  the  slaves  deserve 
To  feel  a  master.     What  may  be  the  danger, 
I  know  not  :— he  hath  found  it.  let  him  quell  it. 
Must  I  consume  my  life— this  little  life — 
In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  ? 
It  is  not  worth  so  much  !  It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death, 
Tracing  revolt  :  suspecting  all  about  me. 
Secause  they  are  near  ;  and  all  who  are  remote. 
Because  they  are  far.     But  if  it  should  be  so — 
If  they  should  sweep  me  off  from  earth  and  empire. 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  1 
I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image  . 
To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those — 
Acts  of  this  clay  !  'Tis  true  I  have  not  shed 
Bloody  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death — 
A  terror  and  a  trophy.     But  for  this 
I  feel  no  penitence  :  my  life  is  love  : 
If  Imu^t  shed  bloed,  it  shall  be  by  force. 
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Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 
On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear  : 
If  then  they  hate  me,  'tis  because  I  hate  not; 
If  they  rebel,  it  is  because  I  oppress  not.  [tres, 

Oh,  men  !  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  scep- 
And  mow'd  dovvn  like  the  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  r^k  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  fair  soil, 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility. — 

I'll  think  no  more, Within  there,  ho  ! 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Sar.  Slave,  tell 

The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would" crave  her  presence. 

Attendant.  King,  she  is  here. 

Myrrha  enters. 

Sar.  (apart  to  Attendant. J  Away  ! 

(Addressing  Myrrha. J  Beautiful  being  ; 

Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart. 
It  throbbed  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comest :    let  me 
Deem  that  some  unknown  influence,  some   sweet 
Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen,  [oracle 
In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Myr.         There  doth. 

Sar.  I  know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name  ; 

What  is  ii  ? 

Myr.  In  my  native  land  a  god, 

And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  god's, 
Exalted  ;  yet  I  own  'ti?  only  mortal  ; 
For  what  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy— 

That  is,  it  would  be  happy  ;  but 

[Myrrha  pauses. 

Sar.  There  comes 

For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
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We  deem  our  happiness  :  let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  sealed. 

Myr.  My  lord ! —  [it  is— 

Sar.  My  lord — my  king — sire-  -sovereign,    thus 
For  ever  thus,  addressed  with  awe.     I  ne'er 
Can  see  a  smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet's 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 
Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality. 
Or  I  have  quaffed  me  d-iwn  to  their  abasement. 
31yrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 
Lord— king— sire— monarch— nay,  time  was  I  pri- 
zed them, 
That  is  I  suffered  them— from  slaves  and  nobles  ; 
But  When  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love, 
Thp  lips  which  have  been  pressed  to  mine,  a  chill 
Comes  o'er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  stati)'i.  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  i  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  an.l  wear  no  crowns  bul  those  of  flowers. 

Mur.         Would  thai  we  could  I 

Stv.  An    dost  thou  feel  this  ?— Why  ? 

Myr.    Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  canst 

Sar.  And  that  is [never  know. 

Myr.  Th?  true  value  of  a  heart  ; 

it  least,  a  woman's. 

Sar.        I  have  proved  a  thousand — 
A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 

Myr.  Hearts  ? 

Sar.  I  think  so. 

Myr.  Not  one  ;  the  time  may  come  thou  may'st. 

Sar.  It  will. 

Hear,  Myrrha ;  Salemenes  has  declared — 
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Or  wliy  or  how  h^    hatl,  .iivined  it,  Belus, 

Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  L 

But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 

In  peril. 

Myr.        He  did  well. 

Sar.  And  say'st  thou  so  ? 

Thou  whom  hn  spurn'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  liis  savage  jeers, 
An<l  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

Myr.  I  should  do  both 
More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.     But  thou  ?pakest  of  peril- 
Peril  to  thee 

Sar.  Ay,  frt>m  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medes — and  disconttinted  troof'' and  nations. 
1  know  not  wliat —    labyrinth  of  thiiips--- 
A  maze  of  muttered  threats  and  mysteries  : 
Thou  know'sttlie  rnan— it  is  his  usuu!  custom. 
But  he  is  honrst    Cumt*..  we'll  think  no  more  on't 
But  of  the  midnight  frstival 

Myr.  'Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.     Thou  hast  not 
Spui  n'd  his  sage  cautions  ? 

Sar.  What  ? — and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Mijr.  Fear  I—I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear 
death  ? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

Jtfyr.  I  love. 

Sar  And  do  not  I  ?  l  love  thee  far — far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 
Which,  it  may  be  are  menaced — yet  I  blench  not. 

Myr.  That  means  thou  l>;vest  nor  thyself  nor  me . 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself. 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.     This  is  too  rash ; 
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•Kingdoms  and  liTe3*are  not  to  be  bo  lost. 

Sar.  Lost !— why,  who  i?»  the  aspiring  chief  who 
Assunae  to  wio  them  ?  [dared 

Myr.  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  trj  so  much  ?  When  he  who  ia  their  ruler 
ForgetB  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sar.         Myrrha! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me  :  you  hare  amiled 
Too  often  on  me  not  lo  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur— King,  I  am  your  subject, 
Master,  I  am  your  slave  !  Man  1  lia>e  lored  you  !  — 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  fi»e  to  monarchs — 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetter?-— an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains  ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Save  me,  mv  beauty:  Thou  art  very  fair. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  Jove  where  dwells  security  1 

Sar.  I  speak  of  woman's  love 

Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  sprins:  from  woman's  breast, 
Your  first  small  wonls  aretausrht  you  from  her  lips 
Your  first  tears  quenchd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breath'd  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  sliru  xk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian  :  thou  speak'st  music,. 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 
I  hare  heard  thee  talk  of  03  the  farourite  pastime 
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Of  thy  far  father-land.     Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 

Myr.  I  weep  not  — But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 

Sar.  Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True — true  :  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously  ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me. 

Sar.     Well,  then,  bow  wouldst  thou  save  me,  as 
thou  Baidst  ? 

Myr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  brethren. 

Sar.  Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war,  and  warriors  ; 
I  live  in  peace  and  pleasure  :  what  can  man 
Do  more  ? 

Myr.     Alas  !  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace  ;  and  for  a  king  . 
"Tis  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

Sar.  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  the  last. 

Mayr.  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar.  '     Dost  thou  say  so,  Myrrha? 

Myr.  I  speak  of  civic  popular  love,  self  love. 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law, 
Yet  not  oppress'd— at  least  they  must  not  think  so  ; 
Or  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary. 
To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 
A  king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel; 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory  !  what's  that  ? 

Mijr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They   cannot  answer  ;    when   the    pfifests 
speak  for  them, 
•J'is  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 
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Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's  foun- 
ders. 

Sar.  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood.  I  can* 
not.  [founded, 

But  what  wouldst   have  ?    The  empire   has    been 
I  cannot  go  on  multipl   inr  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sar.                                     At  least  I  will  enjoy  it. 
Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates  ; 
The  hour  invites,,  the  galley  is  prepared, 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return, 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet, 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  lignt,  until, 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  stari   and  we  will  sit 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers  like 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  like  sovereigns 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times. 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths- 
Vnd  none  but  tearles.s  triumphs.     Let  us  on. 
Enter  Pania. 

Panic.  May  the  king  live  for  ever  I 

Sar.  Not  an  hour 

honger  than  he  can  love.     How  my  soul  hates 
This  language  which  makes  life  itself  a  lie, 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity.     Well,  Pania  ! 
Be  brief. 

Pania.  I  am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 
That  fur  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace:  when  the  general  returns, 
He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 
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Sar.  What !  am  I  then  coop'd  ? 
Already  captive  ?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ?  Tell  prince  Salemenes 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
tn  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

Pania.  I  must  obey,  and  yet — 

Myr.  Oh,  monarch,  listen — 

How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Within  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance, 
And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people's  longing  ; 
Leaving  thy  subjects'  eyes  ungratified. 
The  satraps  uncontroll'd,  the  gods  unworshipp'd  . 
And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
'Till  all,  save  evil,  slumbered  through  the  realm  '? 
And  wilt  tliou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day, 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  ?  wilt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a  few  hours, 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fathers'  race, 
And  for  tiiy  sons'  inheritance? 

Pania.  'Tis  true? 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Despatch'd  me  to  your  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  must  not  be. 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm! 

Sar.  Away ! 

Pania.  For  that- 

Of  all  thy  faithful  subjects,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine. 

Sar.  These  are  merere  phantasies, 

There  18  no  peril :— 'tis  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approve  his  zeal, 
And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  us  .[counsel. 

Myr.  By  all  that's  good  and  glorious  take  this 
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Sar.  Business  to-morrow. 

Myr.  Ay,  or  death  to-night. 

Sar.  Why  let  it  come  then  unexpectedly, 
"Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love  : 
So  let  me  fall  like  the  pluck'd  rose  ! — far  better 
Thus  than  be  witherd. 

Myr.  Thftn  thou  wilt  not  yield. 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  e\er  stirred 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  revel. 

Sar.  No. 

Myr.  Then  yield  for  m?«^  . 

For  my  sake ! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  5Iyrrha  ? 

Myr.  .  'Tis  the  first 

Boon  which  I  e'er  ask'd  Assyria's  king. 

Sar,  That's  true,  and  wer't  my  kingdom  must 
be  granted. 
AVell,  for  thy  sake,  1  yield  me.     Pania,  hence  ! 
Thou  hear'st  me. 

Pania.  And  obey.'  [Exit  PaiiitL 

Sar.  I  marvel  at  thee. 

What  is  fhy  motive,  Myrrha,thus  to  urge  me  ? 

Myr.  Thy  safety  ;  and  the  certainty  that  nought 
Gould  urge  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danger. 

Sar.  And  if  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  shouldst  thou  ? 

Mirf'  Because  thou  dost  not  fear,  I  fear  for  thee. 

Sar.  To-morrow  thou  wilt  smile  at  these  vain 
fancies. 

Mirr.  If  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be  where  none 
And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smile,  [weep  ; 
And  thou  ? 

Sar.  I  shall  be  king  as  heretofore. 

Mm:  Where? 
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Sar.  With  Baal,  Nirarod,  and  Semiramis, 

Sole  in  Assyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am — may  make  me  nothing, 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be  : 
I  will  not  live  degraded. 

Myr.  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade  thee. 

Sar.  And  who  will  do  so  now  ? 

Mzjr.  Dost  thou  suspect  none  ? 

Sar.  Suspect! — that's  a   spy's  office.   Oh!  we 
lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 
And  vainer  fears.    Within  there  ! — Ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Ninirod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  must  make  a  prison  of  our  palace, 
At  least  we'll  wear  our  fetters  jocundly  : 
If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 
Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.  Ho!  within  there  !  ] 
[Exit  Sardanapalus . 
Myrrha  (solus.) 
Why  do  I  love  this  man  ?  My  country's  daughters 
Love  none  but  heroes.     But  I  have  no  country  ! 
The  slave  hath  lost  all,  save  her  bonds.     I  lore 

him  ; 
And  that's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.     Be  it  so  : 
The  hour  is  coming  when  he'll  need  all  love, 
And  find  none.     To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when  high- 
est 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed  ; 
I  was  not  made  for  either.     Could  I  save  him, 
I  should  not  love  him  better,  but  myself; 
And  I  have  need  of  tfie  last,  far  I  have  fallen 

Vol.  IV.    5. 
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In  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger  : 
And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 
The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 
Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 
'Twixt  Ilion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart, 
He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and 

triumph. 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ,  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vice?. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still, 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign. 
May  show  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
His  throne.     I  must  not  lose  him  from  my  sight 

[Exit. 


ACT  II.  SCENE  I. 

The  Ported  of  the  same  Hall  of  the  Palace. 

Bel.  f solus.)  The  sun  goes  down  ,  methinks  lie 
sets  more  slowly. 
Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire. 
How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  clouds. 
Like  the  blood  he  predicts.     If  not  in  vain, 
Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 
I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 
For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  'tis  the  farthest 
Hour  of  Assyria's  years.     And  yet  how  calm  ! 
An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  fall— 
A  summer's  sun  disclose  it.     Yon  disk, 
To  the  star-red  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everla.sting  page  the  end  of  what 
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Seem'd  everlasting  :  but  Ob  !  tbou  true  sun  ! 

Tbe  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 

As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 

Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 

Thy  lore  unto  calamity  ?  Why  not 

Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 

All-glorious  burst  from  ocean  ?  Why  not  dart 

A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future's  years. 

As  of  wrath  to  its  days  ?   Hear  me  !  Oh,  hear  me  I 

I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — 

I  have  gazed  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  falF, 

And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams. 

When  my   eyes   dared  not  meet   thee.      I   have 

watch 'd 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee. 
And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee, 
And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer'd — but 
Only  to  thus  mucli :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks — 
Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge. 
To  the  delighted  west,  whicli  revels  in 
Its  hues  of  dying  glory.     Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ?  'Tis  a  sunset ; 
And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay. 

Enter  Arbaces,  by  an  inner  door, 

Arb.  Beleses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ?  Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscover'd  day  ? 
Our  business  is  with  night— 'tis  come 

Bel.  But  not 

Gone. 

Arbk  Let  it  roll  on- --we  are  ready. 

Bel.  '  y^s. 

Would  it  were  over  ! 
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Arb.  Does  the  prophet  doubt, 

To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

Bel.  I  do  not  doubt  of  vcitory— but  tiie  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that.  Meantime. 
I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies— your  planets. 
There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.     The  she-king, 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  mates.     The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 
The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
QuafTd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

Bel.  'Twas  a  brave  one. 

Arb.  And  is  a  weak  one— 'tis  worn   oiit— we'll 

Bel.  Art  sure  of  that  ?  [mend  it. 

Arb.  Its  founder  was  a  hunter— 

1  am  a  soldier—'What  is  there  to  fear  ? 

Bel.  The  soldier. 

Arb.  And  the  priest,  it  may  be  ;  but 

If  you  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines  ?  why  stir  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine. 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky  ! 

Arb.  I  look. 

Bel.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Arb.  A  fair  summer's  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

Bel.  And  midst  them,  mark 

Yon  earliest   and  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well? 

Bel.         'Tis  thy  natural  ruler— thy  birth  planet. 

Arb.  (touching  his  scabbard.)    My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard  ;  when  it  shines, 
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It  shall  out-dazzle  comets.     Let  us  think 

Of  what  is  to  be  dor.vT  to  justify  [quer, 

Thy  planets   and   their   portents.     When  we  con- 

They  shall  have  temppis— ay,  and  priests— and  thou 

Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of— what  gods  thou  wilt  ; 

For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just, 

And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout,  [hast  not 

Bet.  Ay,  and  the   most   devout  for  brave  -thou 
Seen  nie  turn  back  from  battle. 

Arb.  No  :  I  own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain, 
As  skilful  in  Chaldea's  worship  ;  now, 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 
And  be  the  warrior  ? 

BeL  Why  not  both  ? 

Arb.                                              The  better ; 
And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect.     This  woman's  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.     To  have  pluck'd 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne. 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel. 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall  ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm, 
And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

Bel.  Do  not  deem  it 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strive  yet; 
And  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy, 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stern  Salemcnes. 

Arb.  They'll  not  resist. 

Bel.  Why  not  ?  they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  '  True, 

Anil  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command  them. 

Bel.  That  Salemenes  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 
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Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thing  that  governs  ^ 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.     Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels  ? 

Bel.  But 

Not  from  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant. 

Arb.  And  ever  thwarted  ;  what  would  you  have 
To  make  a  rebel  out  of  ?  A  fool  reigning,        [more 
His  blood  dishonour'd,  and  himself  disdain'd  ; 
Why,  it  is  his  revenge  we  work  for. 

Bel.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so  :  this,  I  doubt  of. 

Arb.  What  if  we  sound  him? 

Bel.  Yes — if  the  time  served 

Enter  Bcdea.  [sence  at 

Balea.  Satraps  !  The'  king  commands  your  pre- 
The  feast  to-night. 

Cel.  T©  hear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  ? 

Balea.  No  ;  here  in  the  palace. 

A7-b.  How  !  in  the  palace  ?  it  was   not   thus  or- 

Balea.  It  is  order'd  now.  [der'd. 

Arb.  And  why  ? 

Balea.  I  know  not. 

May  I  retire  ? 

Arb.  Stay.  [way. 

Bel.  (to  Arbaces  aside.)    Hush  !   let   him  go  his 
(Alternately    to   Balea.)     Yes,    Balea,    thank   the 

monarch,  kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves. 
Will  take  the  crumbs  he  designs  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was't  midnight  ? 

Balea.  It  was  ;  the  place,  the   Hall  of  Nimrod. 
Lords, 
I  humble  me  before  you,  and  depart.     [Exit  Balea, 

Arb.  T  like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place. 
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There  is   some  mystery  ;    wherefore    should  he 
change  it  ? 

Bel.  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times  a  day? 
!?lolh  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 
And  moves  more  parasangs  in  its  intents 
Than  generals  in  their  marches  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  foe  at  fauh.— Why  dost  thou  muse  ? 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion, — it  was  ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

Bel.  And  he  loved  his  queen — 

And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides — 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.                       Still— I  like  it  not. 
If  he  has  changed — why  so  must  we  ;  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 
Beset  with  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  courtiers  ; 
But  in  the  Hall  of  Nimrod 

Bel.  Is  it  so  ? 

JMethought  the  haughty  soldier  fear'd  to  mount 
A  throne  too  easily — does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  ? 

Arb.  When  the  hour  comes. 

Thou  shall  perceive  how  far  I  fear  or  no.  [for — 
Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake— and  gayly  play'd 
But  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a  kingdom. 

Bel.  I  have  foretold  already — thou  wilt  win  it ; 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

Arb.  Now,  were  I  a  soothsayer, 

I  would  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 
But  be  the  stars  obey'd— I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.     Who's  here  ? 
Knter  Salemsnes, 

/S'a/.  Satraps! 
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Bel.  My  prince  ! 

Sal.  Well  met— I  sought  ye  both, 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 

Aab.  Wherefore  so? 

Sal.  'Tis  not  the  hour. 

Arb.  The  hour — what  hour  1 

Sal.  Of  midnight, 

Bel.  Midnight,  my  lord  ! 

Sal.  What,  are  you  not  invited  ? 

Bel.  Oh  !  yes — we  had  forgotten. 

Sal.  Is  it  usual 

Thus  to  forget  a  sovereign's  invitation  ? 

Arb.  Why — we  but  now  received  it. 

Sal.  _  Then  why  here  ? 

Arb.  On  duty. 

Sal.  On  what  duty  ? 

Bel.  On  the  state's. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  presence  . 
But  found  the  monarch  absent. 

Sal.  And  I  too 

Am  upon  duty. 

Arb.  May  we  crave  its  purport  ?  [there  ! 

Sal.  To  arrest  two  traitors.     Guards  I  Within 
Enter  Guards. 

Sal.  (continuing.)  Satraps^ 

Your  swords. 

Bel.  (delivering  his.)  My  lord,  behold  my  scimi- 

Arb.   (dratcivg  his  suord.)  Take  mine.         [tar. 

Sal.  (advancing  )  I  will. 

Arb.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade — 

The  hilt  quits  not  this  hand. 

Sal.  (draicing.)        How  .'  dost  thou  brave  me  '' 
Tis  well— this  saves  a  trial,  and  false  mercy. 
Soldiers,  hew  down  the  rebel  ! 

Arb.  Soldiers!  Ay— 

Alone  vou  dare  not. 
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Sal.  Alone !  foolish  slave—       [from 

What  is  there  in  thee  that  a  prince  should  shrink 
Of  open  force  ?  We  dread  thy  treason^  not 
Thy  strength:   thy  tooth  is  nought   without   its 

venom — 
The  serpent's,  not  the  lion's.     Cut  him  down. 
Bel.  f interposing.)  Arbaces  !  are  you  mad  ?  Have 
I  not  rendered  [tice. 

My  sword  ?  Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign's  jus- 
Arb.    No — I   will   sooner   trust   the   stars  thou 
prat'st  of 
And  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a  king  »t  least 
Of  my  own  breath  and  body— so  far  that 
None  shall  chain  them. 

Sal.  (  To  the.  guards.)        You  hear  him,  and  me. 
Take  him  not,— kill. 

[  The  Guards  attack  Arbaces,  who  defends  himself 

valiantly  and  dexterously  till  they  waver. 
Sal.  Is  it  even  so  ;  and  must 

I  do  the  hangman's  office  ?  Recreants  !  see 
How  you  should  fell  a  traitor. 

[Salemenes  attacks  Arbaces. 
Enter  Sardanapalus  and  train. 
Sar.  Hold  your  hands— 

Upon  your  lives,  I  say.  What,  deaf  or  drunken  1 
My  sword  !  Oh  fool,  1  wear  no  sword  ;  here  fellow, 
Give  me  thy  weapon  [To  a  guard. 

[SardanaiKtlus  snatches  a  sicord  from  one  of  the 
soldiers,  and  makes   between  the   combatants-^ 
they  separate. 
Sar.  In  my  very  palace  ! 

What  hinders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain. 
Audacious  brawlers  ? 
Bel.  Sire,  your  justice. 


5* 
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Sal.     '^  Or— 

Vour  weakness. 
•    Sar.   (raising  the  sword.)  IIow  ? 

Sal.  Strike  !   So  the  blow's  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a  moment, 
I  trust,  for  torture — I'm  content. 

S(ir.  What — him  ! 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces  ? 

Sal.  I ! 

Sar.  Indeed ! 

Prince,  you  forget  yourself.    Upon  wliat  warrant  ? 

Sal.  (showing  the  signet  J  Thine. 

Arb.  (confused.)  The  king's  ! 

Sal.  Yes  !  and  let  the  king  confirm  it. 

Sar.  I  parted  not  from  this  for  such  a  purpose. 

Sal.  You  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — 1 
Employ'd  it  for  the  best.     Pronounce  in  person. 
Here  1  am  but  your  slave —  a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

Your  swords. 

[Arbaces  and  Salemenes  return  their  swords  to  the 
scabbards.  [yours ; 

Sal.  Mine's  sheathed  :  I  pray  yen  sheathe  not 
'Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

Sar.  A  heavy  one  :  the  hilt,  tcTo,  hurts  my  hand. 

(To  a  Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon 
What  doth  this  mean  ?  [back.    Well ;  sirs, 

Bel.  The  prince  mu.st  answer  that. 

Sal.  Truth  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theirs. 
''  ;?ar.  Treason— Arbaces!  treachery  and  Beleses  .' 
That  were  an  union  I  will  not  believe. 

Bel.  Where  is  the  proof? 

Sal.  I'll  answer  that,  if  once 

The  king  demands  your  fellow  traitor's  sword. 
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Arb.  (To  Salemenes.J  A  sword  which  hath  been 
Against  his  foes.  [drawn  as  oft  as  thine 

Sal  And  now  against  his  brother, 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  asainst  iiimself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible  :  he  dared  not :  no— 
No — I'll  not  hear  of  such  things.  These  vain  bick- 
erings 
Are  spawq'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues  and  baser 
Hirepne^,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  liveSj , 
You  rausr  have  biten  deceived,  ray  brother. 

Sal.  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty, 
And  I  will  answer  all. 

Sar.  Why  if  I  thought  so — 

But  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  the  Mede  Arbaces — 
The  trusty  rough,  true  soldier — the  best  captaia 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No, 

I'll  not  insnlt  him  thus,  to  hid  him  render 

The  scimitar  to  me  he  never  yielded 

Unto  our  enemies.     Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 

Sal.  {delivering  back  the  signet.)  Monarch  take 
back  your  signet. 

Sar.  No,  retain  it  ; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

Sal.  Sire, 

I  used  it  for  your  honour,  and  r<'store  it 
Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

iicnf  ver  asked  it. 

Sal.  Doubt  not  he  will  have  it 

Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  rr^spert- 

Bel.  I  know  not  what  hat'.i  prejudiced  the  prince 
So  strongly  'gainst  two  subjects,  than  whom  nenis 
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Sal.  Peace,  factious  priest  and  faithless  soldier  1 
Unit'st  in  thine  own  person  the  worst  vices     [thou 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not.     'I  hy  fellow's  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  temper'd 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Bel  Hear  him, 

My  liege — the  son  of  Belus  ;  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar.  Oh  !  for  that  I  pray  yon 

Let  him  have  absolution.     I  dispense  with 
The  worsnip  of  dead  men  ;  feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race 
From  whence  I  sprung  are — what  I  see  them ;  ashes  i 

Bel.  King !    Do  not  deem  so  :  they  are  with  the 
And [stars. 

Sar.  You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise. 
If  you  preach  farther. — Why,  this  is  rank  treason. 

Sal.        My  lord  ! 

Sar.  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idol's  !  Let  him  be  releas'd — 
Give  him  his  sword. 

Sal.  My  lord,  my  king,  and  brother, 

I  pray  ye  pause. 

Sar.  Yes,  and  be  sermonized, 

And  dinn'd  and  deafend  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea's  starry  myste-ies. 

gar.  Ob!  for  that — i  lu.^ 

I  love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault. 
And  iv^  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha's  eyes  ; 
I  love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  in 
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The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  wave, 
As  the  liffht  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water   sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fringe  his  banks  :  but  whether  tiiey  maybe 
Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodesi  of  gods. 
As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night, 
World.-5,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I  know  nor  care 
There's  sometliing  sweet  in  my  uncertainty    [not. 
I  would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore  ' 
Besides,  I  know  of  tiiese  all  clay  can  know 
Of  aught  above  it,  or  below  it— ^nothing, 
I  see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty — 
When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I  shall  know  neither. 

Bel.         For  neither,  sire,  say  better. 

Sar.  I  will  wait, 

If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 
In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  your  ministry,  not  loving  either. 

Sal.  (aside)  His  lusts  have  made  him  mad.  Then 
Spite  of  himself.  [must  I  save  him 

Sar.  Please  you  to  hear  me.  Satraps  ; 

And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  because  I  doubt  thee 

More  than  the  soldier  •  and  would  doubt  thee  all 

Wert  thou  not  lialf  a  warrior  :  let  us  part 

In  peace — I'll  not  say  pardon — which  must  be 

Earn'd  by  the  guilty  :  this  I'll  not  pronounce  ye, 

Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 

Your  own  ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 

But  fear  not — for  that  I  am  soft   not  fearful  ; 

And  so  live  on.     Were  I  the  thing  some  think  me. 

I  our  Iicav^  •  .. .  ,       ,   .       .  , 

^^^1-   •      ..  •   .    1         "■  P'^  nnpr)ing  the  ast  drops 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  n%^,  fc....—  "'"1'^ 

Of  this  our  palace  into  the  dry  dust, 

Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 

Have  been  more  zealous  for  Assyria's  weal. 
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^They  would  be  crown'd  to  reign  o'er — let  that  pass 
As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  deem  ye  guilty, 
Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.     Albeit,  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you  ; 
And  should  I  leave  your  fate  to  sterner  Judges. 
And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  1  might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  wlio,  whatsoe'er  they  now  are,  were 
Once  honest     Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  clemency 

Bel.  (interrupting  him.)  Is  worthy  of  yourself; 
and,  although  innocent, 
We  thank 

Sar.  Priest!  keep  yoiy  thanksgivings  for  Belus. 
His  offspring  needs  none. 

Bel.  But  being  innocent 

Sar.  Be  silent— Guilt  is  loud.     If  ye  are  loyal, 
Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad  not  grateful. 

Bel.    So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
By  earthly  power  omnipoti^nt ;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a  mere  favour. 

Sar.  That's  a  good  sentence  for  a  homily, 
Though  not  for  this  oc. -ision.    Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign's  ca'jse  before  his  people. 

Bel.        I  trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  cause,  perhaps 

But  many  causers  :— if  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars. 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  I  pray  you  note, 

That  there  are  worse  tilings  betwixt  p»rti J' 

rr,.        ,  .         ,  .     .    ..-.uv  and  j!iav3  none  ;    [ven 

Ihan  hjm  wb^  -•■;'  -  , -'   ^  n  n  • 

Ana  iiaimg  not  liimself,  yet  loves  his  fellows  [hira 

Enough  t)  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare 
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Were  they  once  masters— but  that's  doubtful.  Sa- 
Your  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty        [traps, 
To  use  them  as  ye  will — but  from  this  hour 
I  ''ave  no  call  for  either.     Saleraenes  ! 
Follow  me. 

Exevnt  Sardanapalus ,  Sakmenes,  and  the  Train; 
<5'C.    leaving  A'baces  and  Beleses. 

Arb.  Beleses! 

Bel.  Now  whnt  think  you  ? 

Arb.         That  we  are  lost. 

Lei.  That  we  have  v^on  the  kingdom. 

Arb.      What  ?   thus  suspected — with  the  sworri 
slung  o'er  us 
But  by  a  single  hair,  nn<l  that  still  wavering 
To  be  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath, 
Which  spared  us — why,  I  know  not. 

Bel.                                            Seek  not  why  ; 
But  let  us  profit  by  the  interval. 
The  hour  is  still  our  own-"Our  power  the  same-  — 
Tlie  night  the  same  we  destined.  He  hath  changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Suspicion  into  such  a  certainty 
As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 
'Arb.  And  yet 

Bel.         What,  doubting  still  ? 

Arb.  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more. 

Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 

B"!.  And  how  long 

Will  he  so  spart^  ?  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

Arb.  Or  sober,  ratner.  Yet  he  did  it  nobly; 
Gave  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 
Basely 

Bel.  Say  bravely. 

Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhap*. 

But  it  has  touch'd  me,  and,  whate'er  betide, 
I  will  no  farther  on. 
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el.  And  lose  the  world  ! 

Arb.  Lose  any  thing  except  my  own  esteem. 
Bel.  I   blusli  that  we  should   owe  our  lives  to 
A  king  of  distaffs  !  [such 

Arb.  But  no  less  we  owe  them  ; 

And  I  should  blush  far  more  to  take  the  grantor's  ? 
Bel.  Thou  raay'st    endure    whate'er  thou   wilt, 
Have  written  otherwise.  [the  stars 

Arb.  Though  they  came  down, 

And  marshall'd  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 
I  would  not  follow. 

Bel.  This  is  weakness — worse 

Than  a  Feared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead, 
And  waking  in  the  dark. — Go  to — go  to.      [spoke, 
Arb.  Methought  he   look'd   like   Nimrod   as  he 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 
And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 
Bel.  I  told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 
him 
And  that  there  were  some  royalty  within  him — 
What  then  ?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  But  we 

The  meaner  : — Would  he  had  not  spared  us ! 

Bel.  So— 

Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  ? 

Arb.  No— but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungrateful. 

Bel.  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men  ! 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  cnll  treason,  and 
Fools  treachery — and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden. 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Rash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
'Twixt  thee  and  Saleraenes,  thou  art  turn'd 
Into— what  shall  I  say  ?— Sardanapalus  I 
I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 
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Arb.  But 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  lightly — as  it  is, 
I  must  forgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us— 
Serairamis  herself  would  not  have  done  it.      [dom. 

Bel.  No— the  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the  king- 
Not  even  a  husband. 

Arb.  I  must  serve  him  truly 

Bel.  And  humbly  ? 

Arb.  No,  sir,  proudly — being  honest 

I  shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven  ; 
And  if  nor  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty, 
You  may  do  your  own  deeming— you  have  codeS; 
And  mysteries  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction, 
And  must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

Bel.  Have  you  finiah'd  ? 

Arb.  Yes— 

With  you. 

Bel.        And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 
As  quit  me  ? 

Arb.        That's  a  sacerdotal  thought, 
And  not  a  soldier's. 

Bel.  Be  it  what  you  will- 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Arb.  No- 

There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

Bel.  If  it  must  be  so— 

I'll  on  alone. 

Arb.  Alone ! 

Bel.  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Arb.  But  this  is  fill'd. 

Bei  \yith  worse  than  vacancy— 
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A  despised  monarch.     Look  to  it,  Arbaces  : 

I  have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you  ; 

Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 

To  serve  and  save  Assyria.     Heaven  itself 

Seem'd  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly, 

Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 

Into  a  shallow  softness  ;  but  now,  rather 

Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 

Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant, 

Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one 

And,  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant. 

Arb.   Your  servant. 

Bel.  Why  not  ?  better  than  be  slave, 

The  pardoned  slave  of  she  Sardanapalus. 
Enter  Pania. 

Pania.  My  lords,  1  bear  an  order  from  the  king 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

Bel.  Notwithstanding, 

Let's  hear  it. 

Pania.        Forthwith,  on  this  very  night. 
Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

Bel.  With  our  troops  ? 

Pania.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

Bel.  It  must  be  obey'd 

Say,  we  depart. 

Pania.  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

Bel.  f aside. J  Ay  ! 

Well,  sir.  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pania.  I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth   the  guard 
Of  honour  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Your  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  no^ 
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[Exit  Paniet. 

Bel.  Now  then  obey  ! 

Arb.  Doubtless. 

Bel.  Yes,  to  the  gates 

That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison, 
No  farther. 

Arb.        Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed  ! 
The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension. 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

Bel.  Graves  !  [dig' 

Arb.  If  I  thought  so,  this  good  sword  should 

One  more  than  mine. 

Bel.  It  shall  have  work  enough  : 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augurest  ; 
At  present  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence. 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear  ?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison — favours  and  a  sword^ — 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  iras,  bloodless — 

Bel.  But  icill  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

Arb.  I  doubt  it-. 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties, 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path  ;  I  know  not  how_. 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel.  Let  us  but  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  citv,  and  we'll  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arb.  'Twill  be  shorten'd  at  the  gateSj 
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It  may  be. 

Bel.        No  ;  they  hardly  will  risk  that. 
They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls, 
Where  we  are  known  and  may  have  partisans  :     . 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  livins:.     Let  us  henc«. 

Arb.  If  I  but  thouffht  he  did  not  mean  my  life  — . 

Bel.  Fool !    hence — what  else  should  despotism 
alarm'd 
Mean  ?  Let  us  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  march. 

Arb.         Towards  our  provinces  ? 

Bel.  No;   towards  your  kingdom. 

There's  time,  there's  heart,  and  hope,  and  power, 

and  means, 
Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  in  full  scope — 
Away ! 

Arb.  And  I  even  yet  repenting  must 
Relapse  to  guilt ! 

Bel.  Self-defence  is  a  virtue, 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right.  Away,  I  say  !  [ing; 

Let's  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  chok- 
And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  night  shade — hence  ! 
Let  us  not  leave  tbem  time  for  farther  counsel. 
Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  zeal; 
Our  quick  departure  hinder^  our  good  escort, 
The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  from  hence  ; 

Nay,  there's  no  other  choic-^-  I'ut hence,  I  say. 

\^Exit  tcith  Arhaces,  who  follows  reluctantly. 
Enter  Sardanapalus  ind  So.lemenes . 

Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied  mni  without  bloodshed^ 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of    t  remedy  ; 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  exile. 

Sal.  Yes, 
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As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why  what  wouldst  have  me  to  do  ? 

ScU.  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon  ? 

Sal.  Replace  the  crown  now  tottering   on  your 

Sar.  That  were  tyrannical.  [temples. 

Sal.  But  sure. 

Sar.  .         We  are  so. 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  frontier 

Sal.  They  are  not  there  yet — never  should  they 
Were  1  well  listen'd  to.  [be  so, 

Sar.  Nay,  I  have  listen'd 

Impartially  to  thee — why  not  to  them  ? 

Sal.  You  may  know  that  hereafter ;  as  it  is^ 
I  take  my  leave  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet? 

Sal.  Sire, 

Dispense  with  me — I  am  no  wassailer  : 
Command  me  in  all  sprvice  save  the  Bacchant's. 

Sar.  Nay,  but  'tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

Sat.     And  fit  that  some  should  watcli   for  tho9« 
Too  oft.  Am  I  permitted  to  depart?         [who  revel 

Sar.  Yes — Stay  a  moment,  my  good  Salemenes 
My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 
Than  I  am  king.     You   should   have  been  the  mo- 
And  I — I  know  not  what,  and  care  not  :  but  [narch. 
Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 
Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kind, 
Though  oft-reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies, 
If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel. 
That  is  their  lives — it  is  not  that  I  doubt  [not 

The  advice  was  sound  ;  but,  let  them  live  :  we  will 
Cavil  about  their  lives — so  let  them  mend  them. 
Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep. 
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Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 

Sal.  Thus  you  run 

The  risk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors — 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet. 

Sar.  Tempt  me  not : 

My  word  is  past. 

Sal.  But  it  may  be  recall'd. 

Sar.  'Tis  royal. 

Sar.  And  should  therefore  be  dscisive. 

This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  to  provoke — a  pardon  should  be  full 
Or  it  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  rae, 

After  T  had  repeal'd  them,  or  at  least 
Only  dismiss'd  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies? 

Sal.  True  ;  that  1  had  forgotten  ;  that  is,  sire. 
If  they  e'er  reach'd  their  satrapies  :  why  then 
Reprove  me  more  for  my  advice  ? 

Sar.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them — look  to  it ! — in  safety. 
In  safety,  mark  me — and  security- 
Look  to  thine  own. 

Sal.  Permit  me  to  depart ; 

Their  safelij  shall  be  cared  for. 

Sar.  Get  thee  hence,  then  ., 

And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 

Sal.  Sire,  I  shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 
[Exit  Salemenes, 

Sar.  (solus)  That  man  is  of  a  temper  too  severe  , 
Hard  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth — while  J 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers. 
But  as  our  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 
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If  I  have  err'd  this  lime,  'tis  on  the  side 
Where  error  sits  most  lightly  on  that  sense, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it ;  but  it  reckons 
With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure. 
A  spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  court  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me, 
Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity— 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majestical 
Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  till  at  times 
I  think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 
Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I  will  be  joyous— 
And  here  comes  Joy's  true  herald. 
Enter  Mijrrha. 

Myr.  King  !  the  sky 

Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder. 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  shofv 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest. 
Will  you  then  quit  the  palace  ? 

Sar.  Tempest,  sayest  thou  ? 

Myr.        Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Sar.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 

Not  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene, 
And  watch  the  warring  elements  ;  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  faces  of  our  festive  friends.  Say,  Myrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  ? 

Myr.  In  my  own  country  we  lespect  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove. 

Sar.  Jove— ay,  your  Baal--  ■ 

Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder. 
And  ever  and  anon  some  falling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity,  and  yci  aometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 
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Myr.  That  were  a  dread  omen: 

Sar.  Yes— for  the  priests.  Well,  we  will  not  go 
Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make  [forth 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr,  Now,  Jove  be  praised !  that  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.  The 
Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself,  [gods 

And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foes, 
To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child  if  there  be  peril, 

Methinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  on  the  river's  brink. 

Myr.  Not  so  ;  these  walls 

Are  high  and  strong^  and  guarded.     Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a  winding  way, 
And  massy  portal :  but  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar.  No,  nor  in  the  palace, 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be  : 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king, 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.    But  be  calm  : 
The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  are 
Banish'd,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live  then  ? 

Sar.  So  sanguinary  ?    Thou  ! 

Myr.  I  would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life  :  wer't  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  mine.     Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

Sar.  This  is  strange  : 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  againat  me, 
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And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Myr.  'Tis  a  Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  but  not  a  kingly  one— I'll  none  on't;  or 
If  ever  I  indulge  in't,  it  shall  be 
With  kings— my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  so. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear 

Myr.  For  you. 

iSar.  No  matter— still 'tis  fear. 

I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath, 
Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitc-.i 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  from  this   as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  A^ian  women. 

Myr.  My  lord  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love. 
Nor  of  my  attributes;  I  have  shared  your  splendour. 
And  will  partake  your  fortun.-.s.     You  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myriads 
But  this  the  gods  avert !  I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel, 
Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs, 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Griefs  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  cx- 
•Bxcept  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from  [ist.-^ 

That  which  it  could  not  scare  away.     Let's  in— 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  gnesig,  who  grace  our  feast. 


V,(>1..  ,iv.  G 
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ACT  III.— SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  the  P'xLjce  illuminated  —Sardanapalu^ 

and  his  guests  at  w.bU.—A  storm  vnthout,   and 

thunder  occasionallij  heard  during  tJie  banquet. 

Sar.  Fill  full!  why  this  is  as  it  should  be-  here 
Is  my  true  reairn  ;  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair  !  Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zeunes.  Nor  elsewhere—  where  the  king  is.  plea- 
sure sparkles.  [ing^- 

Sar.  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Ninirod's  hunt- 
*  )r  my  wild  grandam's  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquered  ? 

AUada.  '  Mighty  thouglr 

They  were,  as  all  the  royal  line  have  been, 
Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reach'd 
The  acme  of  Sardanapalus,  who 
Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace— the  sole  true  glory 

►Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory- 
Is  but  the  path.     What  is  it  that  we  seek  ? 
Enjoyment !   We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it, 
And  not  gone  trackins  it  through  human  ashc>. 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zames.  No : 

AH  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
'i'he  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in  jubilo' 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that  ?  I  have  heard  otlier\v:t 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zames.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  sol— 'Tis  impossible. 
What  cause  ? 

Sar.         What  cause  ?  true,— fill  the  goblet  up  , 
We  will  not  think  of  them  ;  there  are  none  sucli. 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 
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Altada.  Guests,  to  my  pledge  ! 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  druik  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king" — the  -nonarch,  say  1? 
The  god  Sardanapakis  ! 

[Zames  andtheg/iests  kneel,  and  exclaim— 
Mightier  than 
His  father  Baa],,  the  god  Sardanapalus  ? 
[It  thunders  as  they  kneel ;  some  start  up  in  confu- 
sion 
Zames.  Why   do  ye  rise,   my  friends?  In  that 
His  father  gods  consented.  [strong  peal 

Mijr.  Wenaced.  rather. 

King,  wilt  tiiou  bear  this  mad  impiety  ? 

Sar.  Impiety  ! — nay.  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
Before  me  can  be  gods,  I'll  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.     But  arise,  m>  pious  friends, 
Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there; 
I  seek  hut  to  be  loved,  not  wor.shipp'd. 

AltoAa.  Both— 

Both  you  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects. 

8al.  Methinks  the  thunder.-;  still  increuse  :  it  is 
An  awful  night. 

Myr.  Oh  yeS;  for  th.^se  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers.  [vert 

SaT.  That's  true,  my  Myrriia  ;  and  could  1  con- 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 
I'd  do  it. 

Mijr.  Thou'rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  good  and  general, 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  your  gods,  then. 

Who  can,  and  do  not  ? 

Myr.  Do  not  speak  of  that, 

liftst  we  provoke  them. 
^">'-  True,  they  love  not  censure 
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Better  than  mortAls.  Friptids,  a  thought  has  struck 

me  : 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air  worshippers — that  is.  when  it  is  angry, 
And  pelting  as  even  now  ? 

Myr.  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yes,  when  the  sun  shines. 

Myr    And  I  would  a.'^k  if  thi?  vour  palace  were 
Unroof 'd  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  du^t  in  which  the  king  lay  low  ! 

Altada.  The  fair  Ionian  i^  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  nation  wiiom  she  knows  not  well ; 
The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king's, 
And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guest, 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

Altada.  Pardon!  sire 

We  honour  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark  !  what  was  that  ? 

Zames.  That !  nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  trie  wind. 

Altada.  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of— hark  again ; 

Zames.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

Sar.  No  raor^. 

Alyrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order. 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappiio  her,  thou  know'st, 

Who  in  thy  country  threw 

Enter  Pania,  wliich  his  sword  and  garments  bloody, 
and  disordered .    The  guests  rise  in  confusion. 

Pania.  (to  the  Gttards)  Look  to  the  portals.f 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  wall  without. 
Y^our    arras  I    To  arras!    The    king's   in  danget. 
TiVrfise  this  haste.--»"ri«  faith-.  [Monardln 
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Sar.  Speak  on. 

Pania.                                                         It  is 
As  Saleinenes  fear'd  :  tlie  faithless  satraps 

Sar.    kou  are  wounded — give  some  wino     Take 
breath  good  Jt-aniii.  [am  worn 

Pania.  "Tis   nothiiii— a   mere   flesh    wound.     I 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign, 
Than  hurt  in  his  defeiice. 

Myr.  \\  ell.  .sir,  the  rebels. 

Pxnia.  Soon  sls  Arbac-sand  Bete^es  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  tiiev  refused 
To  march  ;  a;id    on  m\  atternpt   to   use  the  power 
Which  1  was  delegated  wuh,  tiiey  call'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

JMyr.  Ail? 

Pania.        Too  many. 

Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pania.  My  own  s  ight  guard 

Were  faithful  ;   and  what't;  left  of  it  i^  still  so. 

Myr.  And  are  tijese  all  tl\e  force  still  faithful  ? 

Pania.  No— 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  oji  by  Salemenes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  his  way.  still  urged 
By  Strong  suspicion  ol  tl.e  !\;eil)un  ci.  tls. 
Are  numeroufe.  ftnd  androake  strung  Lead  a^rainst 
The  rebels,  figiitxiig  Iiicn  rn  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palaee,  wnere  the}  mean 
To  centre  all  their  forcn  and  save  tlie  king, 

(He  hesitates.)     1  am  unaided  to 

Myr  "Tis  \,',  time  for  hesitation. 

Pania.  Prince  Salereenr!>  Holh  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himsi'lf,  although  nut  for  a  moment, 
And  show  hi.iiself  unto  ri^e  .^odieuj:  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 
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Sar.  What,  ho ! 

My  armour  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou  ? 

Ser.  Willi  not? 

Ho,  there  ! — But  seek  not  for  the  buckler  ;  'tis      s 
Too  heavy  :  a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 
Where  are  the  rebels  ? 

Pania.  Scarce  a  furlong's  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Sar.  Then  I  may  charge  on  horseback.  Sfero, 
Order  my  horse  out. — 'J'here  is  space  enough  [ho! 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate, 
To  marshal  half  the  horsemen  of  Arabia. 

•[Exit  Sfero  for  the  armour. 

Myr.  How  I  do  love  thee  ! 

Sar.  I  ne'er  doubted  it. 

Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee.  [too. — 

Sar.  (to  his  Attendant  )     Bring  down  ray  spear, 
Where's  Salemenes  ? 

Pania.  Wi  ore  a  soldier  should  be, 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight 

Sar.  rhen  hasten  to  him—— Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  'twixt  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Pania  'Twas 

When  T  left  him.  :ind  I  have  no  fear  : 
Our  troops  were  =;teady.  and  the  phalanx  form'd. 

Sar.  Tell  hill]  t  >spar  •  tiis  person  for  the  present 
And  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 
I  come. 

Pania.  There's  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Pania. 

Sar.  Altedi— Zames — lorth,  and  arm  ye!  There 
Is  all  in  readi;!,  .--s  in  the  armoury. 
See  that  the  won, -n  are  Li-stow'd  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments  :  let  a  guard 
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Be  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 
The  post  but  with  tlieir  lives— command  it,  Zames. 
Altatla,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here  ; 
Your  post  is  near  our  person. 

lExeuiU  Zames,  Aliada,  and  all  save  Mi/rrhu. 
Enter  S/cro  and  others  with  the  King's  arms,  SfC. 

Sfero.  King  !  your  armour. 

Sar.  farming  himself.)  Give  me  the  cuirass— 
so  :  ray  baldric  ;  now 
My  sword  ;  I  had  forgot  the  helm,  where  is  it  ? 
That's  well— no,  'tis  too  heavy  ;  >ou  mistake,  tog- 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it. 

Sfero.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  trust  mo. 
This  is  of  better  metal  thongli  less  rich.    [Fellow? 

Sar.  You  deem'd  !  Are  you  too  lurn'd  a  rebel  ? 
Your  part  is  to  obey  :  return,  and— no- 
It  is  too  late — I  will  go  forth  without  it. 

Sfero.  At  least  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus  I  why,  "ti- 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

Sfero.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goe;?  not  forth  tiuis  exposed  to  battle. 
All  men  will  recognise  you— for  the  storm 
Has    ceased   and  the  moon    breaks  forth   in    her 
brightness. 

Sar.  I  go  forth  to  i)e  recognized,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  so.'ner    No'v— my  spear  I  I'm  arm'd. 

[In  going  stops  short  and  turns  to  Sfero. 
Sfero — I  had  forgotten— -bring  the  mirror,* 
Sfero.  The  mirror,  sire  ? 

*  "Such  the  mirror  Otho  held 

In  the  Illyrian  Held."— See  Juvenal. 
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Sar.  Yes,  sir,  of  polish'd  brass. 

Brought  from  the  spoils -of  India — but  be  speedy. 

[Exit  Sfero. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  ? 

Myr.  Because  my  palace  is  here. 

Sar  And  when  I  am  gone 

Myr.  I  follow. 

Sar.  You  I  to  battle  ? 

Myr.  If  it  were  so, 

'Tv  ere  not  the  first  Greek  girl  had  trod  the  path. 
I  will  await  here  your  rcttcrn. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  fii;?t  to  be  sought  out.. 
If  they  prevail ,  and.  if  it  should  be  so. 
And  I  return  not 

Myr.  Still,  we  meet  again. 

Sar.  How? 

Myr.     In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last — 
In  h;tdes  !  if  there  be,  as  1  believe, 
A  shore  beyond  the  Styx  ;  and  if  there  be  not, 
In  ashes. 

S'ir.     Dar'st  thou  so.much  ? 

Myr.  I  dare  all  things 

Except  -survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty  :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest. 
Re-enter  Sfern  with  the  mirror. 

Sar.  (looking  at  himself.)  This   cuirass   fits  me 
weil,  ttie  buidric  better, 
And  the  helm  not  at  alt.     Methinks,  I  seem 

[Flings  av.ay  the  helmet  after  t'-ying  it  agaiit . 
Passing  well  in  these  toys  ;  and  now  to  prove  them 
Altada!  Where's  Altada  ? 

Sfero.  Waiting,  sire, 

Without  :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness.  • 

Sar  True  ;  I  fofirot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
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Myrrha,  embrace  me  ;  yet  once  more — once  more — 
Love  me,  whate'er  betide      My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Mijr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer  ! 

\^Exit  Sardanapalus  and  Sfero. 
Now.  I  am  alone. 
All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  (ew 
Perhaps  return.     Let  liiin  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish  !  If  he  vanquish  not,  I  peribh  ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.     H<i  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  1  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king  ;  fur  now  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne-,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave  ; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.     Oh,  miglity  Jove  ! 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barbarian, 
Who  knows  not  of  Olympus  :  yes,  1  love  him 

Now,  now,  far  more  than Hark— to   the   war 

Methinks  it  nears  me.     If  it  should  be  so,    [shout! 
[S/iC  draics  forth  a  small  phial. 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
Learn'd  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught 

me 
How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me  !  It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  1  loved,  until 
1  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave  :— where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude, 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.     Again  that  shout  !  and  now  the  plash 
Of  arms— and  now— and  now— 
Enter  Altada. 

Altada.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho  ! 

Mijr.  He  is  not  here  ;  whai  wptildst   thou  with 
G«f>s  ©n  the  cpinflirf  ?  [him?  Hftw 
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Altada.  Dubiously  and  fiercly. 

Myr.  And  the  king  ? 

Altada.  Like  a  king-.     I  must  find  Sfero. 

And  bring  liim  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet. 
He  fights  till  now  bare-headed,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.     The  soldiers  knew  his  face.- 
And  the  foe  too;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light. 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royal.     Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features, 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

Mur.  Ye  gods,. 

Who  fulmine  o'er  my  fathers'  land,  protect  him  ! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  1 

Altada.  By  Salemenes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge, 
Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign. 
The  king  !  the  king  fights  as  he  revels  !  ho ! 
What,  Sfero  !  I  will  seek  the  armour}", 
He  must  be  there.  \^Exit  Altada. 

Mijr.  'Tis  no  dishonour— no — 

■Tis  no  dishonour  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.     If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Omphale's 
v^he-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaflf;  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  ai  once,     • 
Nurs'd  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  raanhoo'i 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour, 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument.     How  goes  the  strife,  sir  ? 
Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer.  Lost, 

l^ost  almost  past  recovery.    Zames  !  Where 
Is  Zames  ? 
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Mijr.       Posted  with  t!ie  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Myr.  (solus.)  He's  gone  ;  and  told  no  more  than 
that  all's  lost  ! 
What  need  have  I  to  knoiv  more  ?  In  those  words. 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With   life,  are  merged  ;  and  I,  too,  with  the  great, 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.     At  the  least 
My  fate  is  in  my  keeping  :  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 
Enter  Pania. 

Panicu  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay  ;  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment — all  that's  left  us  now. 

Mtjr  The  king  ?       [yond 

Pania.  Sent  me   here  to  conduct  you  hence,  be_ 
The  river  by  a  secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

lie  lives 

Pania.  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life, 

And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  till 
He  can  rejoin  you. 

Myr.  Will  h?,  then  give  way  ?         [whate'er 

Pania.  Not  till   the   last.     Still,    still    he    does 
Despair  can  do  ;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then  : — ay,      [halls, 

Tht'ir  shouts  come   ringing  through   the  ancient 
Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 
This  fatal  night.     Farewell,  Assyria's  line  ! 
Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod  !  Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 
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Pania.  A  way  with  ico — away  !  [king 

Myr.  No ;  I'll  die  here  ! — Away,  and  tell   your 

I  lov'd  him  to  the  last. 
Enter  Sardanapalus  and  Salemenes  icith  Soldiers ^ 

Pania  quits  Myrha,  and  ranges  himself  with  them. 
Sar.  Since  it  ip  thus, 

We'll  die  where  wp  wer<^  born — in  our  own  halls. 

Serry  your  ranks — ?tand  firm.     I  have  despatch'jJ 

A  tru-ry  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zaojes, 

Ail  fresh  and  faithful  ;  they'll  be  here  anon. 

All  is  not  over. — Pania  l.iok  to  !Vilyrrha. 

[Pania  returns  towards  Myrrha. 
Sal.      ^^  o    have  i  rej^tha-.j;  tin;c  ;    vet  one  more 

One  for  Assyria!  *  [charge,  my  friends— 

Sar.  Rat'jer  say  lor  Bactrin  . 

My  faithful  Bactrian.«.  I  will  henceforth  he 

King  of  your  uati  in,  and  we'll  hold  together 

This  realm  as  pro\ince. 

Sal.  Hbrk  I  they  come— they  con 

Enter  Beltses  and  Arbaces  icitr  the  rebels. 
Art.   Set  on,  we  i.j.vp  tt'em  in  tlie  toil     Charge  L 
Charge  1  [us  — On. 

Bel.  On!  on! — Heaven   fights    for  us,   and  \%ith 

[TViey  charge  the  King  and  Salemenes  with  their 
troops,  li-ho  defend  iliemselves  til  the  arrival  of 
Zanies,  ^rith  the  ^iwra  hefore  mentioned.  T-'ie  re- 
bels are  then  dri\jen  oJi\  and  pursi/fd  by  Salemenes^ 
<^c.  As  the  kirig  is  going  to  join  the  pursnii,  Se- 
leses crosses  him. 

Bel.  Ho?  tyiant---/niri  end  this  war 
Sar.  JJven  so, 

My  warlike  frie?t.and  i)rei;ioup  prophet,  and 

Grateful  and  tru-*ty  ^^ubiect :  yxnd,  I  pra>  thee. 
1  would  reserve  the  ;  foi  a  fitter  doom. 
Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  hol>  biood. 
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Bd.        Thine  hour  is  coine. 

Sar.  No,  thine. — I've  lately  read. 

Though  but  a  young  astroiuger,  the  stars  , 
And  ranging  round  the  Zodiac,  found  th>  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  scorpion,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crnsii'd. 

Bel.  But  not  by  thee- 

[They  tight ;  Belesfis  is  wounded  and  disarmed. 

Sar.       (raising    his   sircrd   to   despatcli    him  ex- 
claims I — 
Now  call  U(ion  thy  planets,  will  they  srioot 
From  t!ie  .sky  tn  preserve  lh>:-ir  seer  and  credit? 

[^4  jiartij  of  rebels  enter  and  rescue  Beleses.    They 

assail  tiie  king,  lolio,  ai  turn,  is  rescued  by  a  party 

of  his  sou  lie,  s.  who  dt  i.e  tlie  rebels  ojf. 
The  villaiii  whs  a  pnipii^'t  alter  ail.  [2)wsuil 

Upon  them — ho  I  there  -victory  is  ours.    \^E.xit  in 

Myrrha  (to  Pania.j  Pursa:  !  Why  staad'st  thou 
here,  and  linvf.-t  tne  rinks 
Of  fellow-soldit^fH  conqu-  riu"  without  thee? 

Pallia.    1  he  king's  c.imriian(r  was  not  t(j  quit  thee 

Myr.  Me ! 

Think  notof  me— a  singl-  soldier'.i  arm 
Must  nof  bo  wanting  now.   1  ask  tio  gu.-ird, 
{  need  ro  jruurd  :  v^hat,  w;th  a  world  at  stake, 
K.ep  watch  upon  a  woman  ?.  ileuce..  I  say  , 
Or  i!iou  on  shimmed  I  iSa^ ,  Uien  /  will  go  forth, 
A  leeble  female,  'midst  ih<ir  desperate  strife, 
Ant!  bid  thee  guarti  me  there — Wi:,^rc  thou  shouldst 
Th>  .-sovereign.  [shield 

[^Exit  Myrrha. 

PanLi.  Yrt  stay,  damsel !  oiie  i.- gone 

If  .Might  ot  ill  berioe  her,  bcrier  I 
Had  iosr  iny  lite.     Sard«napn!us  hold-;  her 
Far  dearer  thnn  .'lis  kitigdo-n,  yet  he,  figiits 
For  tiiat  too  ;  and  can  I  do  less  than  hira^ 
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Who  never  flesh'd  a  sciraetar  till  now  ? 
Myrrha,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
In  disobedience  to  the  monarch. 

lExit  Pania. 
Enter  Altada  and  Sfero,  by  an  opposite  door. 

Ahada.  Ajyrrhal  [ged, 

What,  gone  ?    yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  ra- 
And  Pania  also.  Can  aught  have  bef-xllen  them  ? 

Sfero    1  saw  both  safe  vviien  late  the  rebels  fled  : 
They  probablv  are  but  .-etired  to  make 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

Altada.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must, 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  wa  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

Sfero.  Let  us  trace  them  ; 

ShB  cannot  be  fled  far  ;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A  richer  prize  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover'd  kingdom. 

Altada.  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it ;  he  defies 
All  augury  of  foes  or  t'riend.s  ;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest,  bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluge.s  the  earth, 
The  man's  inscrutable. 

Sfero.  Not  more  than  other?. 

All  are  the  sons  of  circumstance  ,  away — 
Let's  seek  the  slave  out  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  aud 
Condemn'd  without  a  crime.  [Exeurd 

Enter  Sa/emenes  and  soldiers,  ^c. 
Sal.  The  triumph  is 

Flattering  :  they  are  beaten  backward  from  the  pa- 
And  we  have  open'd  regular  access  [lace, 
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To  the  troops  stationed  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true  ;  nay,  must  be^ 
When  they  hear  of  our  victury.  But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor  ?  wiiere's  the  king  ? 

Enter  Sardanapalus ,  cum  suis,  S^-c.  and  Mijrrho 

Sar.  Here  brother. 

SjiI.        Unhurt  I  hope. 

Sar.  Not  quite  ;  but  let  it  pass. 
We've  clear'd  the  palace 

SaL  And  I  trust  the  city 

Our  numbers  gather  ;  and  I  have  order'd  onward 
A  cloud  of  Parthians  ;  hitherto  reserved, 
All  fresh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a  flight. 

Sar.  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march'd 
Faster  than  I  could  follow  with  my  Bactrians, 
Who  spared  no  speed.  I  am  spent ;  givome  a  seal 

Sal.  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 

Sar.  'Tis  noplace  to  rest  on. 

For  mind  nor  body  :  let  me  have  a  couch. 

[  Thcij  jdace  a  seat. 
A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  not  what :  so — now 
I  breathe  more  freely. 

;SV/.  This  great  hour  has  proved 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar.     And  the  most  tiresome.  Where's  my  cup- 
Bring  Hi-  some  water.  [bearer  ? 

Sal.  (smiling.)  "Tis  the  first  tlnic  he 

Ever  bad  such  an  order  :  even  I, 
Your  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood — doubtless. 

But. there's  enough  of  that  shed;  as  for  wine, 
I  have  learn'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element, 
Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  eind  thrice  renew'd. 
With  greater  strcnght  than  the  grape  ever  gave  me. 
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My  charge  upon  the  rebels.  Where's  the  soldier 
Who  ^ave  me  water  in  his  helmet  ? 

One  of  the  Cruards.  Slain,  sire  ! 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain  !  unrewarded  !     [slave  ! 

And  slain  to  serve  my   thirst;    that's   hard,  poor 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with    . 
Gold  :  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught  ;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am  now.  [They  bring  water — he  drinks. 

I  live  again — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love, 
But  war  on  water. 

Sal.  And  that  bandage,  sire, 

Which  girds  your  arm  ? 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Seleses. 

Myr.  Oh  !  he  is  wounded. 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that  • 

And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiflf  and  painful. 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Myr.  You  have  bound  it  with 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  ray  diadem  :  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me 
Save  an  incumbrance. 

Mijr.  (to  the  Attendants.)  Summons  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful  :  pray  retire  ; 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it. 

Sar.  Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently  ;  but  what 
Knovv'st  thsu  of  wounds  ?  yet  wherefore  do  I<isk. 
Know"st  thou  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 

Sal.  Herding  with  the  otke.r  female;^. 

liiKe  frighfen'«<  antelopes. 
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Sar.  No  :  like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 
(And  femininely  meaneth  furiously, 
Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female,) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub, 
She  urged  on  with  h^r  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldier* 
In  the  pursuit. 

Sal.  Indeed  I 

Sar.  You  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  tlian  me.     I  paused 
To  look  upon  h^r,  and  her  kindled  cheek  ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,   that   flash'd   through  her 

long  hair 
As  it  stream'd  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow  ;   her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry  ;   her  lips 
Apart :  her  voice  thut  clove  tlirough  all  the  din, 
As  a  lute's  pierreth  turough  the  cvmlml's  clash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drownd  by  the  loid  brattliner  ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  born 

whiteness 
Thau  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp  ;  all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself. 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers.  > 

Sal.  (aside.)  This  is  too  much  : 

Again  the  love-fit's  on  him,  and  all's  lost, 
Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts 

(Aloud.)  But  pray  thee,  sire. 
Think  of  your  wound — }'Ou  said  even  now  'twas 
painful. 

Sar.  That's  true,  too  ;  but  1  must  not  think  of  it. 

Sal    I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and  will 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such      [nov,- 
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Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  farther  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  so. 

Sal.  fin  retiring.)  BIyrrha  ! 

Myr.  Prince; 

Sal.  You  have  shown  a  soul  to-night 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord But  now 

I  have  no  time  :  thou  lov'st  the  king  ? 

Myr.  I  love 

Sardanapalusi 

Sal.  But  wouldst  have  him  king  still  ? 

Mijr.  Lwould  not  have  him  less  than   what  he 
should  be. 

Sal.  Well,  then,  to  have  liirn  king,  and   yours, 
and  all 
He  should,  or  should  not  be  ;  to  have  him  live, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  pow^r  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without :  look  well  that  he  relapse  not. 

Myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenes 
To  urge  me  on  to  this  :  I  will  not  fail. 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can 

Sal.  Is  power 

Omnipotent  o'er  sucl.  a  ijeart  as  his  ; 
Exert  it  wisely.  [Exit  Solemeius. 

Sar.  Myrrha  ?  what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stern  brother  ?  I  shall  soon  be  jealous. 

Myr.  (smiling.)  You   have  cause,  sire  ;  for  on 
the  earth  th?re  breathes  not 
A  man  more  wortly  of  a  woman's  love — 
A  soldier's  trust — a  subject's  reverence — 
A  king's  esteom — the  whole  world's  admiration  ! 

Sar.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  w.Hrm1y.    1  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade  ;  yet  vou  speak  truth. 
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Myr.  And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look'd 
Pray,  lean  on  me.  [to, 

»S«r.  Yes,  love  !  but  not  from  pain. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 


ACT  IV.— SCENE  I. 

Sardanapalus,  discovered  sleeping  upon  a  couch  and 
occasionally  disturbed  in  his  slumber*,  with  Myrrha 
tcatching. 

Myr.  (sola,  gazing.)  I  have  stolen  upon  his  rest 
if  rest  it  be. 
Which  thus  convulses  slumber  :  shall  I  wake  him  ? 
No,  he  seems  calmer.     Oh,  thou  god  of  quiet ! 
Whose  reign  is  o'er  seai'i  eyelids  and  soft  dreams, 
Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  a  ■  to  be  unfathom'd. 
Look  like  thy  brother,  Diuth — so — still— so  stirless 
For  then  we  are  happip-t,  as  it  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  wiflrtn  tlio  realm 
Of  thy  stern,  silent,  and  unwakening  twin. 
Again  he  moves — again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  hi.s  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisp  the  relueiant  lake  that  lay  so  calm 
Beneath  the  mountair  shadow  ;  or  the  blast 
Ruffles  the  autumn  Iv^aves,  that  drooping  cling 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 
*[  must  awake  him — yet  not  yet  .  who  knows 
From  what  I  rouse  him  ?  It  seems  pain  ;  but  if 
I  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  ?  The  fever 
Of  this  tumultuous  ni:;!it,  the  grief  too  of      [shake 
His  wound,  though  sjignt,  may  cause  all  this,  an«i 
Me  more  to  see  ti.an  him  to  suffer.     No  : 
Let  nature  use  her  own  maternal  means,— 
And  I  await  to  second,  not  disturb  her. 
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Sar.  {awakening.)  Not   so— although   ye   multi- 
plied the  stars, 
And  gave  them  to  me  as  a  realm  to  share 
From  you  and  with  you  !    I  would  not  so  purchase 
The  empire  of  eternity.     Hence--hence — 
Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes  !  and  ye, 
Who  hunted  fellow-creature.*  as  if  brutes  ; 
Once  bloody  mortals— a;irJ  now  bloodier  idols, 
If  your  priests  lie  not  !  And  thou,  gha=tly  beldame! 
Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  an  J  trampling  on 
The  carcasses  of  Inde— away  !  away  !  [ — that 

Where  am  I  ?    Where  the  spectress  ?    Where — No 
Is  no  false  phantom  :  I  «houM  know  it  'mid?t 
All  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  up 
From  their  black  guif  to  daunt  the  living.  Myrrha! 

Mijr.  Alas!  tliou  art   pale,  and  on  thy  hrow  the 
Gather  like  night  dew.     My  beloved,  hush — [drcips 
Calm  thee.     Thy  speech  seeujs  of  another  world, 
And  thou  art  loved  of  this.     Be  of  good  cheer  ; 
All  will  go  well. 

Sar.  Thy  hand — so — 'tis  thy  hand  ; 

'Tis  flesh  :  grasp — clasi> — yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Myself  that  which  I  was. 

Mijr.  Ai  h;ast  know  me 

For  what  I  am  and  ever  must  he — thine. 

Sar.  1  know  it  now.     I  kno'v  this  lile  again. 
Ah.  Myrrha  :  I  have  been  whcn^  we  shall  be. 

Mur.  My  lord  !  [are  lords 

Sar.  I've  been  i'  the  i:rp.ve — where  worms 

And  kings  are But  I  did  not  deem  it  so  ; 

I  thought  'twas  nothing. 

Myr.  So  it  is  :  except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be. 

Sar.  OL,  SlyrrJia  !  if   [disclose? 

Sleep   shows  such    things,    what  may  aot  d«»th 
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Myr.  I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest.     I'  there  be  indeed 
A  shore,  where  mind  survives,  'twill  be  as  mind, 
All  unincorporate  :  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay,     (heaven,. 
Which   stalks,  methinks,  between  our  souls  and 
And  fetters  us  to  earth — at  least  the  phantom, 
Whate'er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I  fear  it   not ;  but  I  have  felt — have  seen — 
A  legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr.  And  so  have  I. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 
And  wretched.   But  proc-eri  :  what  hast  thou  seen? 
Speak  it,  'twill  lighten  tliy  dimm'd  mind. 

Sar.  Methoaght 

Myr.  Yet   pause,  thou    art    tired — in  pain — ex- 
hausted ,  all 
Wliich  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit ;  seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now— [  would  not 

Dreain  ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream. 
What   I  have  .dreampt  ;— and  canst  thou  bear  fo 
hear  it  ? 
Myr.  I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death? 
Which  I  participate  with  you,  in  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

Sar.  And  this  look'd  real, 

\  tell  you  :  after  tliat  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  thefli  in  their  flight— for  then  they  fled. 
Myr.  Say  on. 

Sar.        I  saw.  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself    [wete. 
Xlere— here— even    where   we   are,   guests   va  v^e. 
:\Iyself  a  host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest. 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom  ; 
,JJnt,  «n  m'C  righr.-hand  and  rnv  left,  infiteatt 
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Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  custom'd  meeting, 
Was  ranged  on  my  left-hand  a  haughty,  dark, 
And  deadly  face— I  could  not  recognize  it, 
Yet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where  ; 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted  ;   his  long  locks  curl'd  down 
On  his  vast  hust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  eagle's  wing, 
That  peep'd  up  bristling  thror.gh  his  serpent  hair. 
I  invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answered  not—  I  fiU'd  it — 
He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  rae,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  fix'd  glare  of  his  eye  : 
I  frown'd  upon  him  as  a  king  should  frown- 
He  frown'd  not  in  hi^  turn,  but  look'd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall'd  me  more  : 
Because  it  changed  not  ;  and  I  turn'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  fought  them  on  the  right. 
Where  thou  were  went  to  be.  But [He  pauses, 

Mtjr.  VVhat  instead  ? 

Sar.  In  thy  own  chair-— thy  own   place  in    the 
I  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle— but  [banquet 
Instead— a  gray  hair'd,  withered,  bloody-eyed, 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 
Female  in  garb,  and  crown'd  upon  the  brow. 
Furrow'd  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust, 
Sate  :— my  veins  curdled. 

3Iyr.  Is  this  all  ? 

Sa?:  Upon        [stood 

Her  right-hand- -her  lauk,  bird-like   right  hand— 
A  goblet,  bubbling  o'er  with  blood  ;   and  on 
Her  left,  another,  fill'd  with— what  I  saw  not. 
But  turn'd  from  it  and  her.     But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches, 
Of  various  aspects,  hut  «f  one  expression. 
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Myr.  And  felt  you  not  this  a  mere  vision  ? 

Sar.  No  : 

It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  touch'd  them. 
I  turn'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs  :  hut  no — all  turn'd  upon  me, 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  stared. 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem'd  half  to  be, 
A'et  breathing  stone,  for  I  felt  life  in  them, 
And  life  in  me  :  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  betwe^in  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  part  of  d  -ath  to  come  to  me. 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 

From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  see 

Death  all  than  such  a  being  ! 

Myr.  And  the  end  ? 

Sar.  At  last  I  sate  marble  as  they,  when  rosn 
The  hunter,  and  the    rew  ;  and  smiling  on  me--- 
Yes,  tlie  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me-— I  should  say, 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not— and  the  womauV 
Thin  lips  relax'd  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  crown'd  figurus  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades- 
Mere  mimics  even  in  death-  but  I  sate  still : 
A  desperate  courajrn  crept  through  every  limb. 
And  at  the  last  I  f  .tr'd  them  not,  but  langh'd 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.     But  then— then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine  :  i  took  it, 
And  grasp'd  it — bur  it  melted  from  my  own. 
While  he  too  vanisird,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a  heru.  for  he  look'd  so. 

Myr.  And  was  :  ihe  ancestors  of  heroes,  too. 
And  thine  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  womau; 
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The  female  who  remani'd,  she  flew  upon  me, 
And  burnt  ray  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kissee, 
And,  flinging  down  th»i  goblets  on  each  band, 
Methought  their  poisons  flow'd  around  us,  till 
Each  form'd  a  hideous  river.     Still  she  clung  ; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues. 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I  shrunk  from  her,  as  if, 
In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  fur  her  incest. 
Then — then—  a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng'd    thick  and    shapeless  :   I  was  dead,  yet 

feeling — 
Buried,  and  raised  again — consumed  by  worms, 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  wither'd  in  the  air ! 
I  can  fix  nothing  farther  of  my  thoughts, 
Save  that  I  longr'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  thee,. 
In  all  these  agonies,  and  woke  and  found  thee. 

Myr.  So  shall  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  side, 
Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 
But  think  not  of  these  things — the  mere  creations 
Of  late  events  acting  upon  a  frame 
Unused  to  toil,  yet  over-wrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest, 

Sar.  I  am  better 

Now  that  I  see  thee  once  more,  wliat  was  seen 
3eems  nothing. 

Enter  Salemenes. 

Sal.  Is  the  king  so  soon  awake  ? 

Sar.  Yes  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not  slept ; 
'For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line 
Ilose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  then^. 
^ly  father  was  amongst  them,  too  ;  but  he, 
J  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  ra«5 
Between  the  hunter  founder  of  our  race, 
And  her,  the  homicide  and  husbaiid-killcr/ 
Whom  you  call  glorioas. 
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^«^-  So  I  term  you  also, 

Now  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hers. 
By  day-break  I  propose  that  we  set  forth, 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quell'd . 

Sar.     How  wears  the  night  ? 

'^"^-  There  yet  remains  some  hours 

Of  darkness  ;  use  them  for  your  farther  rest. 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if 'tis  not  gone  :  methoughl 
I  pass'd  hours  in  that  vision. 

^y-  Scarcely  one  ; 

I  watch'd  by  you  :  it  was  a  heavy  hour, 
But  an  hour  only. 

^^'■-  Let  us  then  hold  council, 

ro-morrow  we  set  forth. 

^^^'  But  ere  that  time, 

J  had  a  grace  to  seek. 

^'^''-  'Tis  granted. 

^«^-  Hear  it. 

3re  you  reply  too  readily  ;  and  'tis 
■^or  your  ear  only. 

^^y-  Prince  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Mijrrha. 

Sal.        That  slave  deserves  her  freedom. 
^  *'«'••  Freedom  only  ! 

'hat  slave  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 

^'^^-  Your  patience 

Pis  not  yet  vacant,  and  'tis  of  its  partner 
come  to  speak  with  you. 

S^r-  ,  How !  of  the  queen  ? 

Sat.  Even  so.  I  judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
hat,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  childreo 
or  Paphlagonia  ;  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
overns  ;  and  there  at  all  events  secure         [them 
:y  nephews  and  your  sons  their  lives,  and  with 

Vol.  IV.    7 
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Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case '■ — 


Sar.  I  perish — as  is  probable  :  well  thought — 
Let  them  set  forth  a  sure  escort. 

Sal.  That 

Is  all  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates  ;  but  ere  they 

Depart,  will  you  not  see 

Sar.  My  sons  ?  It  may 

Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep  ; 
And  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  ihem, 
Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn  smiles  ? 
You  know  I  cannot  feign. 

Sal.  But  you  can  feel ; 

At  least,  I  trust  so  :  in  a  word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  you  part — for  ever. 

Saj-.  Unto  what  end  ?  what  purpose  ?  I  will  gram 
Aught — all  that  she  can  ask — but  such  a  meeting. 

Sal.     You  know,   or   ought  to  know,  enough  of 
Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily,  [women 
That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feehngs  or 
Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 
I  think  as  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish  ; 
But  'twas  her  wish — she  is  my  sister — you 
Her  husband — will  you  grant  it  ? 

Sar.  'Twill  be  useless  : 

But  let  her  come. 

Sal.  I  go.  [Exit  Sale^iienes 

Sal.  We  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  again — and  now  to  meet ! 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow, 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows. 
Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 

Re-aiter  Saleinenes  and  Zarvm. 

Sal.  My  .sister  !  Courage  : 
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Shame  not  our  blood  witli  trembling,  but  remenaber 
From  whence  we  sprung,     The  queen  is  present, 
Zar.  I  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me.  [sire, 

Sal.        Since  you  ask  it.  [Exit  Salemenes. 

Zar.  Alone  with  him  !  How  many  a  year  has  past. 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met 
Which  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart. 
He  loved  me  not  :  yet  he  seems  little  changed — 
Changed   to  me  only — would  the  change  were  mu- 
tual ! 
He  speaks  not — scarce  regards  me — not  a  word— - 
Nor  look— yet  he  was  soft  of  voice  and  aspect, 
(ndifferent,  not  austere.  My  lord  ! 

Sar.  Zarina  I 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina — do  not  say  Zarina. 
That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years, 
Ind  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar.                                                'Tis  too  late 
!'o  think  of  these  past  dreams.  Let's  not  reproach--- 
^hat  is,  reproach  me  not — for  the  lastume 

Zar.  And  first.  I  ne'er  reproach'd  you. 

Sar.  'Tis  most  true  ; 

>.nd  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
'han — But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.        Nor  hands  ;  but  I  gave  both. 

Sar.  Your  brother  said, 

was.your  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
rom  Nineveh  with {He  hesitates.) 

Zar.  Our  children  :  it  istruft 

wish'd  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
y  heart  from  all  that's  left  it  now  to  love — 
hose  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you. 
nd  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  upon  me 
nee — But  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  will. 

fain  would  have  tbem  dutiful. 
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Zai\  I  cherish 

Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fond  woman, 
They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us, 

Sar.  Deem  not 

I  have  not  done  you  justice  :  rather  make  them 
Resemble  your  own  line,  than  their  own  sire. 
I  trust  them  with  you — to  you  :  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied You  have  heai 

Of  this  night's  tumults  ? 

Zar.  I  had  half  forgotten. 

And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief,  save  yours 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

Sar.  The  throne--!  say  it  not  in  fear— but  'tis 
In  peril  ;  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it : 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it. 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them  ; 
But  if  I  fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 
Bravely— and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zar.  They  ne'er 

Shall  know  from  me  of  aught  but  what  may  honoi 
Their  father's  memory. 

Sar.  Rather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  from  you  than  from  a  trampling  world 
If  they  be  in  adversity,  they'll  Isarn 
Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  forcrownless  prince 
And  find  that  all  their  father's  sins  are  theirs 
?ily  boys  I— I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childless 

Zar.  Oh  !  do  not  say  so— do  not  poison  all 
3Iy  peace  left,  by  unwishing  that  thou  wert 
A  father.    If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 
And  honour  him  who  saved  the  realm  for  them. 

So  little  cared  for  as  his  own  ;  and  if [fathe 

Sar.  'Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out  thank  yo 
Xx[^  they  will  swell  the  ech©  with  a  carse. 
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Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do;  but  rather  honour 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king^ 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory, 
Than  many  monarchs  in  a  length  of  days, 
Wliich  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

Sar.  Our  anniilj*  draw  perchance  unto  their  close, 
But  at  the  least,  whate'er  the  past,  tlieir  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning— memorable. 

Zar.  Yet,  be  not  rash — be  careful  of  your  life, 
Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.                                      And  who  are  they? 
A  slave  who  loves  from  passion— I'll  noi  say 
Ambition--  she  has  seen  tlirones  shake,  and  loves  ^ 
A  few  friends,  who  have  revell'd  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  fall  ; 
A  brotlier  I  have  injured—  children  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

Zar.  Who  loves. 

Sar.  And  pardons  ? 

Zar.  I  have  never  thought  of  this , 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  condemn'd. 

Sar.  My  wife  ! 

Zar.  Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word  ! 

I  never  thought  to  bear  it  more— from  thee.  [Yes--' 

Sar.  Oh  !  thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects. 
These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pamper'd, fed. 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 
They   reign   themselves — ail    monarchs    in    their 

mansionS"- 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  (ieatli  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee  ; 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  liave  no  claim 
Are  faithful  !  This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar.  'Tis     . 

Perhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  rainde. 
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Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.     Happier  than  the  bee, 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  'tis  derived. 
Be  satisfied— you  are  not  all  abandon'd.  [you, 

Sar.  My  life  insures  me  that.    How  long,  bethink 
Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal  ; 
That  is,  where  mortals  are,  not  where  they  must  be? 

Zar.  I  know  not.     But  yet  live  for  my— that  is, 
Your  children's  sake  ! 

Sar.  My  gentle,  w  ong'd  Zarina  i 

I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath  * 
Misphiced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  in  life. 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  feel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be — let  it  eni'. 
But  take  this  with  thee  :  if  I  was  nut  form'd 
To  prize  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty— as  I've  doted 
On  less  charms,  ff)r  no  i-:iu>e  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  iind  I  hated 
All  that  look'd  like  a  chain  for  me  or  others, 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch  :)  \et  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last---that  none 
E'er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them— as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore.  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing  :  he  hath  found  it. 
But  'tis  not  his— but  some  superior's,  who 
Plac'd  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet  ;   nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on  upturning 
The  HuUen  earth 

Zar.  Oh  !  if  thou  hast  at  length 

Biscovered  that  mj  love  is  vi^orth  esteem. 
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I  ask  no  more— but  let  us  hence  together, 
And  f— let  rae  say  jc^—shall  yet  be  happy. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth— we'll  find 
A  world  out  of  our  own— and  ba  more  bleet 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulsje  thee. 

Enter  Salemenes. 

Sal.  I  mu3t  part  ye— 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  are  passing, 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother  !  wilt  thou  thus  weigh  out 
Instants  so  high  and  blest  1 

Sal.  Blest  ! 

Zar.  He  hath  been 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

S'Jil.        So — this  feminine  farewell 
Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  bodings.     But  it  must  not  be. 

Zur.   Not  be  ? 

Sat.  Remain  and  perish 

Zar.  With  my  husband— 

Sal.  And  children. 

Zir.  Alas  ! 

Sal.  Hear  me  sister,  like 

My  sister  :  all's  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too.  our  last  hopes. 
'Tis  not  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling, 
Though  that  were  much — but  'tis  a  point  of  state./ 
The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 
The  ofT-jpring  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  crush 

Zar.  Ah  !  do  not  name  it. 

Sal.  Well,  then,  mark  me  :  when 

They   are  safe   beyond  the    Median's    grasp,  the 

rebels 
Have  miss'd  their  chief  aim— the  extinction  tff 
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The  line  of  Nimrod.     Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  vi<-tory  and  vengeance. 

Zar.  But  could  not  I  remain,  alone  ? 

Sal.  What!  leave 

Your  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  orphans — 
In  a  strange  land — so  young,  so  distant  ? 

Zo.r.  No — 

My  heart  will  break. 

Sid.  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Must  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
Remaining  here,  you  may  loose  all ;  departing. 
You  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left 
To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these. kingdoms. 

Sod.  The  time  presses . 

Sar.  Go  then.  If  e'er  we  meet  again,  perhaps 
I  may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  tif  no  , 
Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  aton'd  for, 
Are  ended.  Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 
Which  once  where  mightiest  in  Assyria — than — 
But  I  grow  womanish  aeain,  and  must  not  : 
I  must  learn  sternnej^s  now,— My  sins  have  all 
Been  of  the  softer  order—Ait/e  thy  tears— 
I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart- 
But  let  me  not  behold  them  :  they  unman  me 
Here  when  I  had  re-inann'd  myself.  My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Oh,  God!  I  never  shall 

Behold  hun  more  !  [be  obey'd. 

Sal.  (striving  to  conduct  her.)  Nay,  sister,  I  must 

Zar.    I  must  remain— away  !  you  shall  not  hold 
What,  shall  he  die  alone  !— /live  alone  !  [me! 
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Sal.  He  shall  not  die  alone ;  but  lonely  you 
Have  lived  for  years. 

Zar.  That's  false  !  I  knew  he  lived, 

And  lived  upon  his  image— let  me  go  ! 
Sal.  [conducting  her  off  the  stage.)  Nay,  then  I 
must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
Which  you  will  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.  Help  me  !  Oh  ! 

Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Torn  from  thee. 

Sal  Nay — then  all  is  lost  again, 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gain'd. 
Zar.  My  brain  turns— 

My  eyes  fail — where  is  he  !  She  faints. 

Sar{  {advancing.)  No — set  her 'down- 
She's  dead— and  you  have  slain  her. 

Sal.  'Tis  the  mere 

Faintnessof  o'er-wrougbt  passion  :  in  the  air 
She  will  recover.     Pray,  ke^p   back.---[.4siV/e.]  1 
Avail  myself  (if  this  sole  momt^nt  to  [must 

Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark'd, 
I'  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[Salemenes  bears  her  ojff. 
Sar.   (solus.)  This,t«o— 

And  this  too  must  I  suffer— I,  who  never 
inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  voluntary  pang  !  But  that  is  false — 
She  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her.  Fatal  passion! 
Why  dost  thou  not  e.xpire  at  once  in  hearts| 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once  ?  Zarina  ! 
I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  upon  thee.  Had  I  never  loved 
But  thee,  I  should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honouring  nations.    To  what  gulfs 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 
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Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  born  due, 
And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves  ! 
Enter  Myrrha. 

8ar.   You  here  !  who  call'd  you  ? 

Myr.  No  one — but  I  hear(3 

Far  off  a  voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 
And  thought 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I  might, 

Perhaps  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours 
(Although  they  too  icere  chiding,)   which  reproveti 
Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude  ;  [me. 

Resisting  my  own  j^'ish  and  your  injunction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  you 
Uncall'd  for  :  I  retire. 

Sar.  Yet,  stay — being  here. 

T  pray  you  pardon  me  :  events  have  sour'd  me 
Till  I  wax  peevish — heed  it  not :  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Myr.  I  wait  with  patience 

What  I  shall  See  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a  moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Myr.        Ah  ! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start  ? 

Mijr.  Did  I  do  so  ? 

Sar.  'Twas  well  you  enter'd  by  another  portal, 
Else  you  had  met.  That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her 

Myr.  I  know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much— 

And  beyond  toatur^--  'tis  nor  mutual 
Nor  possible.  You  cannot  pity  her. 
Nor  she  aught  but 
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Myr.  Despise  the  favourite  slave  ? 

Not  more  than  I  have  ever  scorn'd  myself. 

Sar.  Scorn'd  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex, 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord  ? 

Myr.     Were  \ou  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand 
worlds — 
As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd— - 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  beinoj 
Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a  peasant- 
Nay,  mor ',  if  that  the  peasant  were  a  Greek. 

Sar         You  talk  it  well 

Myr.       "  And  truly. 

S.r.  In  the  hour 

Of  man's  adversity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  tli^^  falling  ;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  fall'n,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches, 
Perhaps  b.^causR  I  merit  them  too  often, 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 

Myr.  Part  ' 

Sar.     Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted. 
And  must  not  al   the  present  one  day  part  ? 

Mir.         Why  ? 

Sar.  For  vour  safety,  which  I  will  have  look'dto 
With  a  stronir  escort  to  your  native  land  ; 
And  such  gifts,  as,  if  you  have  not  been  all 
A  queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a  kingdom. 

Ml  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sni .  The  queen  is  gone, 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.     I  would  fall 
Alone— I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Myr.  And  \  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not. 
You  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

t^ar.  Think  well  of  it- 

It  soon  may  be  too  late. 

Mjr.  So  let  it  be  : 

For  theu  you  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 
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Sar.  And  will  not ;  but  I  thought  you  wish'd  it. 

Mijr.  I! 

Sari        You  spoke  of  your  abasement. 

Myr.  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.        Then  fly  from  it, 

Myr.  'Twill  not  recall  the  past— 

"Twill  not  restore  my  honour  nor  my  heart. 
No— here  I  stand  or  fall.    If  that  you  conquer, 
I  live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph  ;  should 
Your  lot  be  different,  I'll  not  weep,  but  share  it. 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Your  courage  never — nor  your  love  till  now; 
And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  save  yourself. 
Those  words , 

Myr.        Were  words.   I  pray  you,  let  the  proof 
^e  in  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  farther  bearing, 
Beside,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  fate. 

Sar.  I  am  content  ,  and,  trusting  in  my  cause. 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace — the  onlv  victory  I  covet. 
To  me  war  is  no  glory — conquest  no 
Renown.     To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These  men  would  bow  me  down  with.   Never,  nevei 
Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  should  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  othprs. 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inotiensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  spot  'midst  desert  centuries, 
On  which  tht;  future  would  turn  back  and  smile. 
And  cultivate,  or  siffh  when  it  cot!d  not 
Recall  Sardanapalus'  golden  reign 
X  thought  tOjhave  made  ray  realm  a  paradise. 
\nd  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
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T  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth — the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon— so  they  are,  my  Myrrha  ; 

[He  kisses  her. 
Kiss  me.     Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  life  I 
They  shall  have  both,  but  never  thee  ! 

Myr.  No.  never ! 

Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all  [yield  — 
That's  great  or  glittering — kingdoms  fall — hosts 
Friends  fail — slaves  fly — and  all  betray — and,  more 
Thau  all,  the  most  indebted — but  a  heart  [it. 

That  loves  without  self-love  !  'Tis  here — now  prove 
Enter  Salemenes. 

Sal.  I  sought  you. — How  !  slie  here  again  ? 

Sar.  Return  not 

Now  to  reproof:   methink?  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

Sal.  Tne  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports  rae 
At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence, 
The  queen's  embark'd. 

Sar.  And  well  ?  say  that  muck, 

Sal.  Yes. 

Her  transinent  weakness  has  past  o'er  ;  at  least, 
Is  settled  into  tearless  silence  :  her 
Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 
Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  fix'd 
Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley    [light; 
Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  star- 
But  she  said  nothing. 

Sa.  Would  I  felt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said. 

Sal.  'Tis  now  too  late  to  feel ! 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang  ; 
To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
That  the  rebellious  Medes  and  Chaldees,marsha!l'«l 
l^y  their  two  leaders.,  are  already  up 
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In  arms  again  ;  and,  serrying  their  ranks, 
Prepare  to  attack  :  they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What !  more  rebels  ' 

Let  us  be  first  then. 

Sal.  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.     If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join'd  by  those 
I've  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack. 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too  ;  but  till  then^  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

Su):  I  detest 

That  waiting  ;  though  it  seems  so  safn  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and, hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew'd  ready  to  receive  them,  still  I  like  it  not — 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm  ;  but  when  I  set  on  them, 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  would  have 
A  pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood  ! 
Let  me  then  charge  ? 

Sal.  You  talk  like  a  young  soldier 

Sdr.  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man  :  speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it :  but  direct  rae 
Where  1  may  pour  upon  them. 

Sal.  You  must  spare — 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily  ;  'tis  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath  : 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it — with  it :  this 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles  and  may  quench  it — 
Prolong  it — end  it. 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both  ! 

'Twere  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 
I'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

[A  trumpet  sounds  nithout. 
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Sal.  Hark  ! 

Sar.  Let  us 

Reply,  not  listen. 

Sal.  And  your  wound  ? 

Sar.  'Tis  bound — 

"Tis  heal'd — I  had  forgotten  it.     Away  ! 
A  leech's  lancet  would  have  scratch'd  me  deepei 
The  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

Sal.  Now,  may  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a  better  aim  ! 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer; 

But  if  not,  they  will  not  only  leave  to  me        [them 
A  task  they  might  liave  spared  their  king.     Upon 
[  Trumpet  sounds  again. 

Sal.  I  am  with  you. 

Sar.  Ho,  my  arms  I  again,  my  arms  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  v.— SCENE  I. 

T'hc  same  Hall  of  the  Palace. 

Myrrha  and  Balea. 

Myr.  (at  a  windoiv.J  The  day  at  last  has  broken. 
What  a  night 
Hath  uslier'd  it !  How  beautiful  in  heaven  ! 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm, 
More  beautiful  in  that  variety  ! 
How  hideous  upon  earth  I   where  peace  and  hope, 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements. — 
'Tis  warring  still!  And  can  the  sun  so  rise. 
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So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 

Vapours  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky 

With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 

And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 

In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 

So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 

So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 

Beyond  a  vision,  'tis  so  transiently 

Scattered  along  the  eternal  vault :  and  yet 

It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul. 

And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 

Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 

Of  sorrow  and  of  love  ;  which  they  who  mark  not, 

Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii 

(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 

So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 

For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 

The  air  with  clamour)  build  the  palaces 

Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 

Briefly  ; — but  in  that  brief,  cool  calm  inhale 

Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 

The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours. 

And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufferance  ; 

Though  seemingly  employed  like  all  the  rest 

Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  tasks 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling, 

Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 

Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sense 

Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

Balea.    You  muse  right  calmly  :  and  can  you  so 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last  ?  [watch 

Myr.  It  is 

Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 
For  having  looked  upon  it  oft,  too  oft, 
Without  the  reTerence  and  the  rapture  dutf 
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To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile 
As  I  am  in  this  form    Come,  look  upon  it. 
The  Chaldee's  god,  which  when  I  gaze  upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  Baal. 

Bulea.  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on 
He  swayed.  [earth 

Myr.        He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then  ;  never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  peace  and  glory 
Which  centres  in  a  single  ray  of  his. 

Balea.        Surely  he  is  a  god  ! 

Mijr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too  ; 

And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.     Now  he  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  light 
That  shuts  the  world  out.     I  can  look  no  more. 

Balea.  Hark  I  heard  you  not  a  sound  ? 

Mijr.  No,  'iwas  mere  fancy  ; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers  ;   the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  insidiou.s  hour  ;   and  !•.  le  within 
Tlie  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  tialls  of  pyramid  proportions, 
Which  must  be  carried  one  b>  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived. 
We  are  as  much  shut  in,  even  from  ihe  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Baku.  But  they  reach'd 

Thus  far  before. 

Mijr.  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  were 

Beat  back  by  valour  ,  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Balea.  May  they 

Prosper  ! 

Mijr.    That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
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The  dread  of  more  :  it  is  an  anxious  hour  ; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts,    Alas  ! 
How  vainly  ! 

Baku.        It  is  said  the  king's  demeanour 
In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appall'd 
The  rehels  than  astonished  his  true  subjects. 

Myr.  'Tis  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  of  slaves  ; 
But  he  did  bravely. 

Balea.  Slew  be  not  Beleses  ? 

1  heard  the  soldiers  say  he  -truck  him  down. 

Mijr.  The  wretch  was  overthrown,  but  rescued  t« 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanquished  him 
In  fisrht,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  peril ; 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

B  rha.         Hark !  *  [slowly. 

Mijr.     You  are  right  ;    some  steps  approach  but 
Enter    soldiers,  bearing  in  Salemenes  wounded,  with 

a  broken  javelin  in  his  side  ;  they  seat  him  upon  ont 

of  ike  couches  which  furnish  the  apartment. 

Myr  Oh  Jove ! 

Balea.  Then  all  is  over. 

Sal.  That  is  false. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so  if  a  soldier. 

Myr.  Spare  him — he's  none  :  a  mere  court  buter- 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch.        [fly_. 

Sal.        Let  him  live  on  then. 

Myr.  So  wilt  thou  ;  I  trust. 

Sal.  I  fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and  the  event, 
But  doubt  it.  Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here  ? 

Soldier.    By  the  king's  order.    When  the  javelin 
struck  you. 
You  fell  and  fainted  :  'twas  his  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  hall. 

Sal.  'Twas  not  ill  done  : 

Fof;  seeming  slain  ia  that  cold  dizzy  trance, 
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The  sight  miglit  shake  our  soldiers — but — 'tis  vain, 
I  feel  it  ebbing  ! 

Myr.  Let  me  see  the  wound  ; 

I  am  not  quite  skiltess :  in  my  native  land 
'Tis  part  of  our  instruction-     War  being  constant. 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things 

Soldier.  Best  extract 

The  javelin. 

Myr.         Hold  I  no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Sal.  I  am  sped,  then  1 

Myr.  With  the  blood  that  fast  must  follow 

The  extracted  weapon.  1  do  tear  thy  lite.  [you 

Sal.  Aijd  I  not  death.  Where  was  the  king  whea 
Convey  d  me  from  the  spot  where  I  was  stricken  ? 

Soldier.  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Wb>'  had  seen  you  fall,  and  falter'd  back. 

Sal.  Whom  heard  ye 

Nanjed  next  to  the  command  ? 

Soldier.  I  did  not  hear. 

Sal.     Fly.  then,  and  tell  him,  'twas  my  last  re- 
That  Zanies  take  m\  post  until  the  junction,  [quest 
So  hop'd  for,  vet  deiav'd,  of  Ofratanes, 
Satrap  of  Susa    Leave  me  here  :  our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spar^  your  absence. 

Soldier.         But  prince 

Sal.  Hence,  I  say  !  Here  is  a  courtier  and 

A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  field,  I'll  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.  Hence  !  and  do  my  bidding! 
[Exeurit  the  soldiers. 

Myr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit !  must  the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

Sal.  Gentle  3Iyrrha,  'tis 

Ttie  end  I  would  hare  chosen,  had  I  saved 
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The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this  ; 
As  'tis  I  have  not  outlived  them. 

Myr.  You  wax  paler. 

Sal    Your  hand  this  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
jMy  pangs  without  sustai.iing  life  enough 
To  make  me  useful  :  I  would  draw  it  forth 
And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 

Enter  Sardanapalus  and  soldiers. 

Sar.  My  best  brother  ! 

Sal.  And  the  battle. 

Is  lost  ? 

Sar.  (despondingly.)  you  see  me  here 

Sal.  'Id  rather  see  you  thus! 

[He  draws  otit  ilie  weapon  from  the  wound  and  dies. 

Sar.  And  thus  I  will  be  seen  ;  unless  the  suc- 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleagur'd  liopes  [cour, 
Arrive  with  Ofratanes 

Myj .  Did  you  not 

Receive  a  token  from  your  dying  brother, 
Appointing  Zames  chief? 

Sar.  I  did. 

Myr.  Where's  Zames    ? 

Sar.  Dead. 

Myr  And  Altada  ? 

Sar.  Dying 

Myr.  Tania  ?  Sfero  ? 

Sar.  Pania  yet  lives  ;  but  Sfero's  fled  or  captive. 
I  am  alone. 

Myr,  And  is  all  lost? 

Sar.  Our  walls, 

Though  thinly  mannM,  may  still  hold  out  agains^ 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery  : 
But  i'  the  field— 

Mi/r.  I  thought  'twas  the  intent 

Of  Saleraenes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
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Till  ye  were  streng;hened  by  the   expected  sue- 

Sar.  I  overruled  hiiij.  [cours. 

Mnj.  Well,  the  fault's  a  brave  one. 

Sar.  But  fatal.     O  my  brother  !  I  would  give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament, 
The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole  redeeming  honour, 

To  call  thee  back But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee  ; 

Thou  shall   be  mourn'd  for   as    thou  wouldst  be 

mourn'd. 
It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 
Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 

Hast  died  for our  long  royalty  of  race. 

If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement, 
(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already  ) 
If  not,  we  meet  again  soon,  if  the  spirit 
Within  us  lives  beyond  ; — thou  readest  mine, 
And  dost  me  justice  now.     Let  me  once  clasp 
That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbless  heart 
[Embraces  the  body. 

To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly. Now  bear 

The  body  hence. 

Soldier.  Where  ? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there  :   When  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  farther  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

[Exeunt  soldiers  with  the  body  of  Salemenes. 
Enter  Pania, 

Sar.  Well,  Pania,  have  you  placed  the  guards. 
And  issued  the  orders  fix'd  on  ? 

Pania.  Sire,  I  have  obey'd. 

Sar.  And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  up  ? 

Pania.  Sire  ? 

Sar.  I'm  answered !  When  a  king  asks  twice, 
A  question  as  an  answer  to  his  question,  [and  has 
It  i«  a  portent.— What !  they  are  disheartened  '' 
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Pfiia.  The  death  of  Salamenes,  and  the  sh. 
Uftbe  exulting  rebels  on  his  fall, 
Having  made  them 

xfZ\   ,    /^^"-"°t  droop-it  should  have  b( 
We  il  lind  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pania.  q     ^^ 

Might  sadden  even  a  victory, 
wf'-  Alas! 

Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I  feel  ?  but  yet  [and 
Though  coop'd  within  these  walls  they  are  stro 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  throu 

hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  was 
A  palace  :  not  a  prison,  nor  a  fortress. 

l^ar.  Thy  face  seems  ominous.    Speak  ' 

Officer.  T  J 

cT  I  dare  not. 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with   sword  in  banc 
That  s  strange.     I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  s 

lence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign  ,  we  can  hea 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 
Pania.  Proceed,  thou  hearest.  [brin 

Officer.  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river's 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountain  where  it  rise« 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region' 
O'erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  bul 
wark. 
Pania.  That's  a  black  augury !    it  has  been  said 
tor  ages,  "That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe." 

8ar.  I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 
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OJicer.  About 

»me  twenty  stadii. 

Sar.  And  all  this  is  left 

3rvious  to  the  assailants. 

Officer.  For  the  pre'sent 

le  river's  fury  must  impede  the  assault ; 

It  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel, 
nd  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustom'd  barks, 
he  palace  is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

hough  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 

ave  risen  up  against  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them 

y  father's  house  shall  never  be  a  cave 

3r  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in, 

Pania.  With  your  sanction 

will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 

n  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 

s  time  and  means  permit. 

Sar.  About  it  straight, 

nd  bring  mc  back  as  speedily  as  full 

nd  fair  investigation  may  permit 

eport  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 

f  waters.  [Exeunt  Pania  and  tJie  officer. 

Mijr.  Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 

gainst  you. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl, 

id  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can't  be  punish'd. 

Mijr.  I  joy  to  see  tliis  portent  shakes  you  not. 

Sar.  I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents  :  they  can  tell 

me 
)thing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 
jspajr  anticipates  such  things. 
Mijr.  Despair ! 

Sdr.  No;  not  despair  precisely.  When  we  know 
1  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
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Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 
But  what  are  words  to  us  ?  we  have  well  nigh  done 
With  them  and  all  things, 

^yr.  Save  one  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals  ;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was — or  is — or  is  to  be — 
The  only  thing  common  to  ail  mankind, 
So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  nature? . 
Hues,  features,  chmes,  times,  feelings  intellects, 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this, 
To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we're  born,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call'dlife. 

(S'ar.    Our  clew  being  well  nigh  wound  out,  let's 
be  cheerful, 
Thoy  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile,  at  that  which  once  appall'd  ; 
As  cliildren  at  discover'd  bugbears 
Re-enter  Pania. 
Pania.  'Tis 

As  was  reported:  I  have  order'd  there 
A  double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breach  occasion'd  by  the  waters. 

Sir.  You  have  done  your  duty  faithfully,  and  o- 
My  worthy  Pania  !  further  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  close.    I  pray  you  take  this  key  ; 

\^Gives  a  key. 
It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.     (Now 
Press'd  by  a  nobler  weight  tlian  e'er  it  bore — 
Though  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain  doy^n 
Along  Its  golden  frame — as  bearing  for 
A  time  what  late  was  Salemenes.)  Search 
The  secret  eorert  to  which  this  willlead  you  : 
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'Tis  full  of  treasure  ;  take  it  for  yourself 

And  your  companions  :    there's  enoug-h  to  load  ye, 

Though  ye  be  many.    Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too  ; 

And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 

Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  an  hour. 

Thence   launch   the  regal  barks,  once  form'd  for 

And  now  to  serve  for  safety ,  and  embark,   [pleasure 

The  river's  broad,  and  svvoln,  and  unconunanded 

(More  potent  than  a  kingf)  by  these  besiegers. 

Fly  !  and  be  happy  ! 

Pania.  Under  your  protection  ! 

So  you  accompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania  !  that  must  not  be  •  get  thee  heno« 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Pania.                               'Tis  the  first  time 
I  ever  disobey'd  :  but  now 

Sar.  So  all  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without.  Question  no  farther  ; 
'Tis  my  command,  my  last  command.  Wilt  thou 
Oppose  it  ?  thou  ! 

Pania.  But  yet — not  yet. 

Sar  Well,  then, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  give 
The  signal. 

Pania.        With  a  heavy  but  true  heart, 
I  promise. 

•Sar.  'Tis  enough.  Now  order  here 

Faggots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither'd  leaves,  and  such 
Things  as  catch  fire  and  blaze  with  one  sole  spark 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs  and  spices. 
And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a  tall  pile  ; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre  ; 
And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

Pania.  My  lorrl  ' 

Vol.  IV.  8 
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Sar.  I  have  said  it, 

And  you  have  sworn  ! 

Pania.  And  could  keep  my  faith 

Without  a  vow.  [Exit  Pania. 

Myr.  What  mean  you? 

Sar.  You  shall  know 

Anon — what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er  forget. 

Pania  returning  with  a  herald. 

Pania.  My  king  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty. 
This  herald  has  been  brought  before  me,  craving 
An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Herald.  The  King  A  rbaces 

Sar    What,  crown'd  already  ? — But,  proceed. 

Herald                     '  Beleses, 

The  anointed  high-priest 

Sar.  Of  what,  god  or  demon  ^ 

With  new  kings,  rise  new  altars.     But  proceed  ; 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  not 
Reply  to  mine. 

Herald.  And  Satrap  Ofratanes 

Sar.     Why ,  he  is  ours. 

Herald    (shoiving  a  rins:.)  Be  sure  that  he  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors  ;  behold 
His  signet  ring. 

Sar.  'Tis  his.     A  worthy  triad  ! 

Poor  Salemenes  !  theu  hast  died  in  rime 
To  see  one  treachery  the  less  :  tliis  man 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  subject. 
Proceed. 

Herald.  They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
In  any  of  the  farther  provinces. 
Guarded  and  watch'd,  but  not  confined  in  person, 
Where  thou  shalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace '.  but  on 
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Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
Given  up  as  hostages. 

Sar.  (ironicallij )        The  generous  victors  ! 

Herald.     I  wait  the  answer. 

Sar.  Answer,  slave  !  Hew  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings  ? 

Herald.         Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny  ! 

Thou  at  the  least  shall  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.   Pania  ! 
Let  his  head  be  thrown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels'  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 
Away  with  him ! 

[Pania  and  the  guards  seizing  him. 

Pania.  I  never  yet  obey'd 

Your  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  present. 
Hence  with  him  soldiers!  do  not  soil  this  hall 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  gore  ; 
Put  him  10  rest  without. 

Herald.  A  single  word  : 

My  oflBce,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what's  mzne.^ 

That  thou  should'st  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Herald.  I  but  obey'd  my  orders, 

At  the  same  peril  if  refused,  as  now 
Incurred  by  ray  obedience. 

Sar.  So  there  are 

New  monarch's  of  an  hour's  growth  as  despotic 
As  sovereigns  swarthed  in  purple,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood  ! 

Herald.  My  life  waits  your  breath. 

Yours  (I  speak  humbly)  but  it  may  be — yours 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent  i 
Would  it  suit  then  the  last  hours  of  a  line 
Such  «s  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
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A  peaceful  herald,  unarmM  in  his  office  ; 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  ^ods  ? 

Sar.  He's   right — Let   him   go   free. — My  life's 
last  act 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.     Here,  fellow,  take 

[  Gives  him  a  golden  cup  from,  a  table  luar. 
This  golden  goblet  let  it  hold  your  wine, 
And  think  of  Tne  ;  or  melt  it  into  ingots, 
And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  ralue. 

Herald.  I  thank  you  doubly  for  my  life,  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift  which  renders  it  more  precious! 
But  must  I  bear  no  answer  ? 

Sar.  .  Yes,— I  ask 

An  hour's  truce  to  consider. 

Herald.  But  an  hour's  ? 

Sar.  An  hour's  ;  if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  farther  from  mr. 
They  are  to  deem  that  T  reject  their  terms. 
And  act  bf.fitlingiy. 

Herald.  I  shall  not  fail 

To  be  a  faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar.  And  hark  !  a  word  more. 

Herald.  I  shall  not  forget  it. 

Whate'er  it  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleses  ; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a  year  expire,  I  summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Herald.  Where  ? 

Sar.  At  Babylon, 

At  least  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Herald.  I  shall  obey  you  to  the  letter. 

[Exit  Herald. 

Sar.  Pania ! — 

Now  my  good  Pania  !— quick  !  with  what  I  order'd. 
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Pania.    My  lord,— the  soldiers  are    already 
And,  see  '  they  enter.  [charged. 

[Soldiers  enter,  and  form  a  pile  about  the  throne,  8fC. 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  soldiers, 

And  thicker  yet  ;  and  se^  that  the  foundation 
Be  such  as  will  nor  speedih  pxhaust 
Its  own  too  siihtili?  flame  ;   nor  yet  bn  quench'd 
With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  it. 
Let  the  throne  form  the  core  of  it  ;  1  would  not 
Leave  that,  save  fraught  with  fire  unquenchable. 
To  the  new  comers.     Frame  the  whole  as  if 
'Twere  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.     Now  it  bears  an  aspect  1 
How  say  you.  Pania,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a  king's  obsequies  ? 

Pania.  Ay,  for  a  kingdom's. 

I  understand  you  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me  ? 

Pania.  No- 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  you. 

Myr.  That  duty's  mine. 

Pania.  A  woman's! 

Myr.  'Tis  the  soldier's 

Part  to  die  for  his  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman's  with  her  lover  ? 

Pania.  'Tis  most  strange !         [it, 

Myr.  But  not  so  rare,  mv  Pania,  as  thou  think'st 
In  the  mean  time   live  thou.— Farewell  !  the  pile 
Is  ready. 

Pania.  I  should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
With  but  a  single  female  to  partake 
His  death. 

Sar.        Too  many  far  have  heralded 
Me  to  the  dust  already.     Get  thee  hence ', 
Enrich  thee. 

Pania.       And  live  wretched ! 
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S^r.  Think  upon 

Thy  vow  ;"-'tis  sacred  and  irrevocable, 

Pania.  Since  it  is  so,  farewell. 

Sar.  Search  well  my  chamber, 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold  ; 
Remember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  slew  me  :  and  when  you   have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
The  river's  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo, 
To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.     Then  fly, —  ' 
And  as  you  sail,  turn  back ;   but  still  keep  on 
Your  way  along  the  Euphrates  :  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Colta's  court, 
Say  what  you  saw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  she  remember  what  I  said  at  one 
Partmg  more  mournful  still. 

Pania.  That  royal  hand  ! 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips  ; 
And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you,  and 
Would  fain  die  with  you  ! 

[  The  soldiers  and  Pania  throng  round  him,  kissing 
his  hand  and  the  hem  of  his  robe. 

Sar.  My  best !  ray  last  friends  ! 

Let's  not  unman  each  otlier — part  at  once  : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 
And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy  :  trust  me.  I  am  not 
Now  to  be  pitied  .  or  far  more  for  what 
Is  past  than  present  ; — for  the  future,  'tis 
In  the  hands  •f  the  deities,  if  such 
There  be  :  I  shall  know  .^oon.  Farewell— farewell, 
lExeunt  Pania  and  soldiers  > 
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Myr.  These  men  were  honest  :  it  is  comfort  still 
That  oiir  last  looks  should  be  on  lovino  faces,  [me. 

Sar.  And  lovely  one;-,  mv    beautiful  .'—but  hear 
If  at  this  moment,  for  we  now  are  ou 
Tho,  brink,  thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less  :  nay,  perhaps  more. 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature  ;  and  there's  lime 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Myr.  Shall  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  wjiich  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  burns  without, 
Before  Baal's  slirine,  in  the  adjoining  hall? 

Sar.  Do  so      Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

Myr,  Thou  shalt  see. 

[Exit  Myrrha. 

Sar.  (solus)  She's   firm.     My  fathers  !   whom  1 
It  may  bs,  purified  by  death  from  som^  [will  rejoin,. 
Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen  ; 
If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheiitance 
As  ye  bequeath'd  it,  this  bright  part  of  it, 
Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils, 
In  which  they  woulil  have  revell'd,  1  bear  with  me 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element, 
Which  most  perf^onifies  the  soul  as  leaving 
The  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 
Its  fiery  workings  ;— and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funeral  pyres  shall  be 
N.)t  a  mere  pillar  form'd  of  cloud  and  flame, 
A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day, 
And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 
To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princes.    Time  shall  quench  full  manv 
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A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts ; 
Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing  ;  but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 
Myrrha  returns  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand,  and 
a  cup  in  the  other. 

Myr.  Lo  ! 

I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr.  'Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  the  gods. 

i^ar.  .         And  mine 

To  make  libation.s  amongst  men.     I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom  ;  and  although  alone; 
Will  d/ain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 

Sardanapalus  takes  the  cup,  and  after  drinking, 
and  tinklin'^  the  reversed  cup,  as  a  drop  falis- 
exclaims — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Myr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man's  name 
Than  on  his  mate's  in  villany  ? 

Sar.  The  other 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  friend's  hand;  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puttet ; 
Bui  I  dismiss  them  from  my  mind. — Yet  pause. 
My  Myrrha!  dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 
Freely  and  fearlessly  ? 

Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 
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A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ? 

Sur.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Mijr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar.  Now,  farewell  ;  one  last  embrace. 

Myr.  Embrace  but  noi  the  last ;  there  is  one  more. 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our 
ashes. 

Mijr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  pas- 
sion, 
Mix  pale  with  thine.  A  single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

Sar.  Say  it. 

Myr.  It  is  that  no  kind  liand  will  gather 

rhe  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better  : 

[lather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
riie  winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter'd  into  air. 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
)f  slaves  and  traitors  ;  in  this  blazing  palace, 
V.nd  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin, 
•Ve  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt    [kings, 
lath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  oer  dead 
)r  hne,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
>e  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis  : 
?o  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record ! 

Myr.  Then  farewell,  thou  eartji ; 

ind  loveliest  spot  of  earlh  !  farewell  Ionia  ! 
le  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Lloof  from  desolation  !  My  last  prayer 
Vas  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  ane,  were  of 

Sar.  And  that?  [thee^ 

Myr.  Is  yours. 
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[  The  trumpet  of  Pania  sounds  without. 
Sar.  Hark ! 

Jfyr.  Now.' 

Sar.  Adieu,  Assyria! 

I  loved  the  well,  my  own,  my  fathers  land, 
And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 
1  satiated  thee  with  peace  and  joys,  and  this 
Is  my  reward  !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing, 
Not  even  a  grave.  [He  mounts  the  pile. 

Now  Myrrh  a  ? 
Mijr.  Art  thou  ready  ? 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[Myrrhajires  the  pile. 
Myr.  'Tis  fired  !  I  come 

[As  Myrrha  springs  forward  to  throic  herself 
in  theffimes.  the  curtaiii  falls. 
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Note  1,  page  83,  line  13  from  top. 
And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha. 
•'  The  Ionian  name  had  been  still  more  compre- 
hensive, having  included  the  Achaians  and  the 
Boeotians,  who,  together  with  those  to  whom  it  was 
afterward  confined  would  make  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  among  the  orientals,  it  was 
always  the  general  name  for  the  Greeks." — Mit- 
/ord's  Greece  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Note  2,  page  91.  lines  28  to  31. 

'"  Sarnanapidus 

*'  The  king,  and  a  son  of  Anacyndaraxes , 
"  In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
"Eat.  drink,  and  love;  the  resfs  not  worth  aJUlip^ 
"  For  this  expedition  he  took  only  a  small  cho- 
sen body  of  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops. 
In  the  fir!?t  day's  march  he  reached  Anchialus,  a 
town  saifl  to  have  been  founded  by  the  king  of 
Assyria,  Sardanapalus.  The  tbrtificatioiis,  in  their 
magnitude  and  extent,  still  in  Arrian's  time  bore 
the  character  of  greatness,  which  the  x\ssyrians 
appear  sineularly  to  have  affected  in  works  of 
the  kind.  A  monument  representing  iSardanapalus 
was  found  there,  warranted  by  an  inscription  in 
Assyrian  characters,  of  course  in  the  old  Assyrian 
language,  which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill, 
interpreted  thus  :  "  S^dnnapalus.  son  of  Anacyn- 
daraxes, in  one  day  founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsua, 
Eat,  drink,  play  :  all  other  liurnan  joys  are  not 
worth  a  fillip."  Supposing  this  version  nearly  ex- 
act, (for  Arrian  says  it  was  not  quite  so.)  whether 
the  purpose  has  not  been  to  invite  to  civil  order  a 
people  disposed  to  turbulence,  rather  thai:  to  re- 
commend iiomnderate  luxury,  may  perhaps  reason- 
ably be  questioned.  What  indeed,  could  be  the 
object  of  a  kin?  of  Assyria  in  founding  such  towns 
in  a  country  so  distant  from  his  capital,  and  so  di- 
vided from  it  by  an  immense  extent  of  sandy  de- 
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serto  and  lofty  mountains,  and,  still  more,  how  the 
inJiabitants  could  be  at  once  in  circumstances  to 
abandon  themselves  to  the  intemperate  joys  which 
their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  recom- 
mended, is  not  obvious  :  but  it  may  deserve  obser- 
vation that,  in  that  line  ot' coast,  the  southern  of 
Lesser  Asia,  ruins  of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age 
after  Alexander,  yet  barely  named  in  history,  at 
this  day  astonish  the  adventurous  traveller  by  their 
magnificence  and  eleganf-e.  Amid  the  desolatiori 
which,  under  a  singular  barbarian  government,  has 
for  so  many  centuries  been  daily  spreading  in  the 
finest  countries  of  the  globe,  whether  more  from 
soil  and  climate,  or  from  opportunities  for  com- 
merce, extraordinary  means  must  iiave  been  found 
for  communities  to  flourish  there,  whence  it  may 
seem  that  the  measures  of  Sardanapalus  were  di- 
rected by  juster  views  than  have  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  him  ;  but  tliat  monarch  having  been 
the  last  of  a  dynasty,  ended  by  a  revolution,  obloquy 
on  his  memory  would  follow  of  course  from  the 
policy  of  his  successors  and  their  partizans. 

'•  The  inconsistency  of  traflitiuns  concerning 
Sardanapalus  is  striking  in  Diodorus's  account  of 
him." — Mitfords  Greece,  vol,  ix.  pp.  311,  312,  and 
313. 
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PART  I.-SCENE  I. 

A  Forest. 
Enter  Arnold  and  his^Hteher  Berthal 

Ber.     Out,  hunchback  ! 

Am.  I  was  born  so,  mother  '. 

Ber.  Out  ! 

Thou  Incubus  !  Thou  Nightmare  !  Of  seven  sons 
The  sole  abortion  ! 

Am.  Would  that  I  had  been  so. 

And  never  seen  the  light ! 

Ber.  I  would  so  too  ! 

But  as  thou  /Ja5^— hence,  hence — and  do  thy  best. 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burthen  :  'tis 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Am.  It  bears  its  burthen  ; — but,  my  heart!  Wil 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,,  mother  ?       (i 
I  love,  or  at  the  least,  I  loved  you  :  nothing, 
Save  you,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 
Vou  nursed  me — do  not  kill  me  1 

Ber.  Yes — I  nursed  thee, 

Because  thou  wert  my  first-born,  and  1  knew  not 
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If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee, 

That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.     But  get  hence. 

And  gather  wood  ! 

Arn.  I  will :  but  when  I  bring  it, 

Speak  to  me  kindly.     Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me  : 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Ber.  As  is  the  hedgehog's 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry. 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren  !  Call  me  not 
Mother  ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  timeg  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.  Out,  urchin,  out ! 

[Exit  Bertha. 

Arn.  (solus)  Oh  mother  ! She  is  gone,  and  I 

Her  bidding ; — wearily  but  willingly  [must  do 

I  would  fulfil  it,  could  I  only  hope 

A  kind  word  in  return      What  shall  I  do  ? 

[Arnold   begins  to  cut  wood :    in   doing  this  he 
uounds  one  of  his  hands. 
My  labour  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast ; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home. — What  home  ?  I  have  no  home,  no  kin, 
No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.  Must  I  bleed  too 
Like  them  ?  O  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would   rise  a  snake  to   sting  them,   as  they  have 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me  [stung  me  I 
Would  aid  his  likeness  !  If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power  ?  Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too  ?  For  one  kind  word 
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From  her  who  bore  me,  would  si  ill  reconcile  me, 
Even  to  this  hateful  aspect      Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[Ar-nold  goes  to  a  sprinv  and  stoops  to  wash  his 
hand  :  he  starts  hack 
They  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me 
What  she  hath  made  me.     I  will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on't.   Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am  !  The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — like  a  demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pauses. 

And  shall  I  live  on, 
A  burthen  to  the  earth,,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life  ?  Thou  blood, 
Which  flowest  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  witii  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself. 
And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms  I 
This  knife  !  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  withered  slip  of  nature's  nightshade — my 
Vile  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hatli 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

{^Arnold  places  the  knife  m  the  ground,  icitlt  tht 
point  upwards. 

Now  'tis  set, 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it.     Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun,  which  warmed  me,  but 
In  vain.     The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing! 
So  let  them,  for  1  would  not  be  lamented  : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  kucll  . 
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The  falling  leaves  ray  monument  ;  the  murmur 

Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 

Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  an  1  fain  would  fall ! 

{As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the  knife,  his 
eye  is  suddenly  caught   by  the  fountain,  which 
seems  in  motion 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind  :  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.     Yet  it  moves  again  !  The  waters  stir, 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  soraH  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here?  A  mist!  No  more  !— 

{A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain.  He  stands  ga- 
zing upon  it, :  it  is  dispelled,  and  a  tall  black  man 
comes  toivards  him. 

Am.  '   What  would  you  ?  Speak  ! 

Spirit  or  man  ? 

Str.  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one  ? 

Arn.  Your  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil. 

Str.  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  is  so  called  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come  :  you  wish  to  kill  yourself;  pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Arn.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Str.  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 

Be  interrupted  ?   if  I  be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide  ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Arn.  I  said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Str.  Unles  you  keep  company 
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With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  use  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can't  tell  liow  he  approaches  ; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  whicli  of  us  twain 
Look  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven-footed  terror. 

Arn  Do  you — dare  you 

To  taunt  me  with  ray  horn  deformity  ? 

Str.  Were  I  to  taunt  a  buffalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  pwifi  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  compliment.     And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  more 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself,  [mighty 

And  all  the  fierce  and  tair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.     Thy  form  is  natural  ;  'twas  only 
Nature's  mi.stnken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Arn.  Give  m    the  strength  then  of  the  buffalo's 
When  he  spurns  high  the  dust,  beholding  his  [foot, 
Near  enemy  ,  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship, 
The  helm-less  dromedary  ; — and  ['11  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  »  saintly  patience. 

ktr.  I  will. 

Arn.  (with  surprise)  Thou  const  ? 

Str.  Perhaps.     Would  you  aught  else  ? 

Am    Thou  mockest  me. 

Str.  Not  I.     Why  should  I  mock 

What  all  are  mocking  ?  That's  poor  sport  methinks. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine)  the  forester 
Hants  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar, 
Or  wolf;  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a  year 
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Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  cauldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.    The  meanest  gibe  at  thee, — 
Now  /can  mock  the  mightiest. 

Am.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me  :  I  seek  thee  not. 

St7\  Your  thoughts 

Are  not  far  from  me.     Do  not  send  me  back  : 
I  am  not  so  easily  recalled  to  do 
Good  service. 

Arn.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Str.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks 
Or  form  you  to  your  wisli  in  any  shape.  [you; 

Arn.  Oh  !  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

SO:  I'll  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  world  ere  bore,  and  give 
Thy  choice.  [thee 

Am.  On  what  condition  ? 

Str.  There's  a  question  ! 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Am.  No  ;  I  will  not. 

I  must  not  compromise  my  soul. 

Str.  What  soul. 

Worth  naming  so  wou'd  dwell  in  such  a  carcass? 

Am.  'Tis  an  aspiring  one  whate'er  the  tenement 
In  which  it  is  mislodged.  But  name  your  compact : 
Must  it  be  signed  in  blood  ? 

Sir.  Not  in  your  own. 

Arn.  Whose  blood  then  ? 

Str.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  I'll  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.    You  shall  have  no  bond 
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But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  content  ? 
Arn.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Str.  Now  then  ! — 
[  The  Stranger  approaches  the  fountain,  and  turns  to 
Arnold. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 
Arn.  For  what  ? 

Str.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
And  make  the  charm  effective. 

Arn.  (holding  out  his  wounded  arm.)  Take  it  all. 
Sir.  Not  now,  a  few  drops  will  suffice  for  this. 
[  The   Stranger  takes  some  of  Arnold's  blood  in 
his  hand,  and  casts  it  into  the  fountain. 
Str.  Shadows  of  beauty  ! 

Shadows  of  power ! 
Rise  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour  I 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  this  fountain. 
As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Hartz  mountain,^ 
Come  as  ye  were, 

Tliat  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  1  will  mould; 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spanned  ; — 
Such  his  desire  is,  [Pointing  to  Arnold. 

Such  my  command ! 
Demons  heroic — 
Demons  who  wore 

*  This  is  a  well  known  German  superstition — 
A  gigantic  shadow  produced  by  reflection  on  the 
Brocken, 
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The  form  of  the  Stoic 

Or  Sophist  of  yore — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  Victor, 

From  Macedon's  boy 
To  each  hi^h  Roman's  picture, 

Who  breuTlied  to  destroy — 
Shadows  j'  Seauty  ! 

Shadows  of  Power! 
Up  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour  ! 
[  Various  phantoms  arise  from  the  waters,  and  pass 
in  succession  be/ore  the  Stranger  and  Arnold. 
Am.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Str.  The  black-eyed  Roman,  with 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne'er 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  looked  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  their's  who  heired  his  very  name. 

Am.  The  Phantom's  bald  ;  my  quest  is  beauty. 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects  !  [Could  I 
Str.  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than 
You  see  his  aspect — choose  it  or  reject.  [hairs. 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form  ,  his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Arn.  I  will  fight  too, 

But  not  as  a  mock  Caesar.     Let  him  pass  ; 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not. 

Str.  Then  you  are  far  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus'  mother, 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 
When  lore  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 
But  be  it  so  !  Shadow,  pass  on  ! 

[  The  phantom  of  Julius  Coesar  disappears. 
Am.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone 
And  left  no  footstep  ? 
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Str.  Tliere  jou  err.     His  substance 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  hi>  memory  ; 
But  for  his  sliadow,  tis  no  more  than  yours, 
Except  a  little  longer  and  less  crooked 
r  the  sun.     Behold  anotner  I 

[A  second  Phantom  passes 

Am.  Who  is  he  ? 

Str.  He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.     Look  upon  him  well 

Am.  He  is 

More  lovely  than  the  last.     How  beautiful !     [thou 

Str.  Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Clinias  ;  would'st 
Invest  thee  with  his  form  ? 

Am.  Would  that  I  had 

Been  borne  witii  it !  But  since  I  may  choose  farther, 
I  will  look  farther. 

[  The  Shade  of  Akibiades  disappears. 

Str.  Lo  !  Behold  again  ! 

Arn.    What !    that  low,   swarthy,  short-nosed^ 
round-eyed  satyr. 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus'  aspect 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature  !  I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  1  am. 

Str.  And  yet  he  was 

The  earth's  perfi^ction  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  reject  him  ? 

Am.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeemed  it — no. 

Str.  I  have  no  power 

To  promise  that  :  but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

Arn.  No.  I  was  not  born  for  philosophy, 
Though  I  have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on't. 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Str.  Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker ! 
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{The  shadow  of  Socrates  disappears  ;  another  rises. 

Am.  What's  here  ?  whose  broad  bow  and  whose 
And  manly  aspect  looks  like  Hercules,  [curh  beard 
Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  Purger  of  the  infernal  world, 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest, 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought. 

Str.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  world  for  love. 

Am.  1  cannot  blame  him, 

Since  I  have  risked  my  sou!  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Str.  Since  so  far 

You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features  ? 

Am.  No.  As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  am  difficult, 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne'er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Str.  Hence,  Triumvir  I 

Thy  Cleopatra's  waiting. 

[The  slw.de  of  Anthony  disappears  :  another  lises. 

Am.  Who  is  this  ? 

Who  truly  iooketh  like  a  demigod, 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature. 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
in  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs, 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays — a  something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  still. 
Was  he  e'er  human  only. 

Str.  Let  the  earth  speak, 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  formed  his  urn, 

Arn.  Who  was  this  Glory  of  mankind  ? 

Str.  The  shame 
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Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war — 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian  and 
Taker  of  cities 

Arn.  Yet  one  shadow  more.  [lap  1 

Str.  (addressing  the  shadoio.)  Get  thee  to  Lamia's 
[The  shade  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  vanishes: 
another  rises. 

Str.  I'll  fit  you  still, 

Fear  not,  my  Hunchback.     If  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
I'll  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment. 

Arn.  Content !  I  will  fix  here. 

Str.  I  must  commend 

Your  choice.   The^od-like  son  of  the  Seagoddess> 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus  roll'd  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Softened  by  intervening  chrystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
All  vowed  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them ! 
And  him— as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanctioned  and  with  softened  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i'  thy  temple  I  Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  looked  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 

Am.  I  gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Evelope  mine. 

Str.  You  have  done  well.    Th«jfreafe8t 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
Vol.  IV. — 9 
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The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Am.  Come  !  Be  quick 

I  am  impatient. 

Str.  As  a  youthful  beauty 

Before  her  glass.     You  both  see  what  is  not, 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Arn.  Must  I  wait  ? 

Str.  No  ;  that  were  pity.     But  a  word  or  ixvo  ; 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits  ;  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?  Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a  Son 
OfAnak? 

Arrii        Why  not  ? 

Str.  '     Glorious  ambition 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfs  !     A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David  ; 
But  thou,  my  mannikin,  would'st  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  hero.     Thou  shalt  be  indulged. 
If  such  be  thy  desire  ;  and  jet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more  ;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new  found  mammoth  ;  and  their  cursed  engine- 
Tlieir  culverins  and  so  forth,  wocld  find  way  [eas 
Through   our  friend's   armour  there,  with  greats 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  lieel 
AVhich  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptize 
In  Styx. 

Arn.  Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best,  yeo's 
Str.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  tho 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and — 

Am.  I  ask  not 

For  valour  since  deformity  is  daring. 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
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By  heart  and  bouI,  and  make  itself  the  equal- 
Aye  the  superior  of  the  rest.  There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first. 
They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune- 
And  oft,  like  Tiraour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them. 

Sir.    Well  spoken !  And  thou  doubtless  will  re- 
Formed  as  thou  art.  I  may  dismiss  the  mould  [main 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  encase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it  ? 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  Spirit  may,  to  make 
Its  way,  with  all  Deformity's  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain. 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  ray  shoulders — 
A  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill  to 
The  eyes  of  liappier  man    I  would  have  looked 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love  but  despair;  nor  sought  to  win, 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
[n  turn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  clog 
Which  makes  me  lonely.    Nay,  I  could  have  borne 
U  all,  had  not  my  mother  spurned  me  from  her. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape  ;  my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopeless 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
[  knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.    But  even  thus,  the  lowest, 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
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And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 

ad  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine    You  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it ; 
And  he  who  is  so,  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Sir.  Decide  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Am.  I  have  done  so. 

You  have  opened  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart.  As  I  am  how, 
I  might  be  feared,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  nest  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.  As  thou  showest  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste  !  Haste  ! 

Str.  And  what  shall  /  wear  ? 

Am.  Surely  he 

Who  can  command  al  Iforms,  will  choose  the  high 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was     [est 
Pelides  now  before  us.  Perhaps  his 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris  :  or— still  higher— 
The  Poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a  Poetry. 

Str.  Less  will  content  me  r 

For  I  too  love  a  change. 

Am.  Y'our  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Str.  If  I  chose, 

I  might  be  whiter :  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late. 
And  now  I'll  take  your  figure. 

Am.  Mine! 

Sfr.  Yes.  You 
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Shall  change  with  Tl>etis'  son,  and  I  with  Bertha 
You  I  mother's  offspringr.  People  ha\e  their  tastes; 
You  f.ave  yours — I  laine. 

Am.  Despatch!  despatch! 

Str.  Even  so, 

[  The  Stranger  takes  some  earth  and  moulds  it 
along  the  turf.  And  then  addresses  the  Phan^ 
t07n  of  Achilles 

Beautiful  Shadow 
Of  Thetis's  boy ! 
.  Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow, 

Whose  prass  grows  o'er  Troy  : 
From  the  red  e^>rth   like  Adam,* 

Thy  likeness  I  shape, 
As  the  Being  who  made  him. 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay  be  all  glowing, 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as.  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak  ! 
Ye  violets  !  I  scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes  ! 
And  tliou  sunshiny  water, 
Of  blood  take  the  guise  ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 

Be  his  long,  flowing  hair, 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows, 
As  thou  wavest  in  air! 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  Jrom  the  rock  ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 
r  Of  birds  on  yon  oak  ! 


^  Adam  means    "  red  ecerth^'    from   which   the 
first  man  was  formed. 
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Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dew  ! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

Which  clay  can  compound  ! 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  found  ! 
Elements,  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirred, 
Know  me,  and  hear  me. 
And  leap  to  my  word  ! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation  ! 
'Tis  done!  He  hath  taken 
His  stand  in  Creation! 
[Arnold  falls  senseless ;  his  soul  passes  UUo  the  sJiapt 
of  Achilles,  which  rises  from  the  ground  ;    uhile. 
the  Phantom  has  disappeared,  pari  by  part,  as  the 
figure  was  formed  from  the  earth. 
Am.  (in  his  new  form)  I  love,  and  I  shall   be 
beloved  !  Oh  life  ! 
At  last  I  feel  thee  !  Glorious  spirit ! 

titr.  Stop ! 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandoned  garment, 
Yon  hump,  and  lump,  and  clog  of  ugliness. 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were  ? 

Am.  Who  cares  !  Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Str.  And  if 

They  do,  and  are  not  icared  by  it,  you'll  say 
It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  i'  the  fields. 

Am.  Let  us  bu^  leave  it  there . 

No  matter  what  becomes  oa't. 
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St?:  That's  ungradouS; 

If  not  ungrateful.     Whatsoe'er  it  be. 
It  hath  sustained  your  soul  full  many  a  day. 

Am.  Aye,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Str.  But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.     For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women's  aid,  have  long 
Had  patents  for  tho  same,  and  do  not  love 
Your  interlopers.     The  Devil  may  take  men, 
Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship  : — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quined.  ^ 

Arn.  \Vho  would  do  so  ! 

Str.  That  I  know  not  j 

And  therefore  Imust. 

Arn  You  ! 

Str.  I  said  it  ere 

You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Arn.  True.     I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change.' 

Str.  In  a  few  moments 

I  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Yourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 

Arn.  1  would  be  spared  this. 

Str.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What !  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 
From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 
Arn.  Do  as  thou  wilt. 

Str.  (to  the  late  form  of  Arnold  extended  on  the 
earth.  J 

Clu^y  !  not  dead,  but  soul-less  ! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee. 
An  immortal  no  less 
Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
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Clay  thou  art ;  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 
Fire  !  without  which  nought  can  live  ;    . 
Fire  !  but  in  \\  hich  nought  can  live, 
Save  the  fabled  salamander, 
Or  immortal  souls  which  wander^ 
Praying  what  doth  not  forgive, 
Howling  for  a  drop  of  water,  ^ 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot ;  ^ 

Fire!  the  onl>  element  "     ' 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not, 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form, 
But  must  with  tliyself  be  blent : 
Fire  1  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter  ; 
Fire!  Creation's  first-born  daughter. 

And  Destruction's  threatened  son, 
When  Heaven  with  the  world  hath  done ; 
Fire  !  assist  me  to  renew  , 

Life  in  what  lies  in  ray  view- 
Stiff  and  cold  ! 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you  ; 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame —  ■ 

And  he  again  shall  seem  the  same  ; 
But  I  his  spirit's  place  shall  hold  ! 
[An  Ignis-fatuus  Jiits  through  the  uood,  and  rests 
on  the  brow  of  the  body.     The  stranger  disap- 
pears :  the  body  rises. 
Am.   (in  his  new  form.)  Oh!  horrible! 
Str.  (In  Arnold's  late  shape. J     What  trembles! 

thou  ? 
Am.  Not  so— 

I  merely  shudder.     Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest ! 

Str.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present.  Whither  wilt  thoii  ^ 
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Am.  Must  thou  be  my  companion  ? 

Str.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Your  betters  keep  worse  company. 

Am.  My  betters  ! 

Str.  Oh  1  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  ofyournevv  form 
I'm  glad  of  that.    Ungrateful  too  !  That's  well; 
You  improve  apace  : — two  changes  in  an  instant. 
And  you  are  old  in  the  world's  ways  already. 
But  bear  with  me  :  indeed  you'll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.    But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  Be  errand  ? 

Am.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Sir.  That's  to  say,  where  there  is  War 

And  Woman  in  activity.     Let's  see  ! 
Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
\fric  with  all  its  Moors.     In  very  truth, 
There  is  small  choice  :  The  whole  race  are  just  no\^ 
fugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

Am.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Str.  A  good  choice^ 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out.     The  field  is  wide  too 
For  now  the  Frank  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  Scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

Am.  How 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

Str.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What  ho !  my  chargers  1  Never  yet  were  better, 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  in  the  Po, 
Our  Pages  too ! 

Enier  tico  Pages ,  with  four  coal-black  H07'S'>.<' 

Aj-n.  A  noble  sight ! 

Str.  And  of 

^9 
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A  nobler  breed.    Match  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlani  race  of  Araby, 
With  these  ! 

Am.       The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 
From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  the  very  air  ^ 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Sir.  Mount,  my  lord  ; 

They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

Am.  And  these, 

Our  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names  ! 

Sir.  You  shall  baptise  them. 

Am.  What !  in  holy  water  ? 

8tr.  Why  not !  The  deeper  sinner,  better  saint. 

Am,  They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be 
demons  ? 

titr.  True;  the  Devil's  always  ugly;  and  your 
Is  never  diabolical.  [beauty 

Am.  I'll  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  briglit 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon  :  for  he  looks 
tjike  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest 
And  never  found  till  now.     And  f(jr  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not, 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  Night, 
He  shall  be  Memnon,  from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you  1 

Str .  I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 

As  many  attributes;    but  as  I  wear 
A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

Am.  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was 
\  (rust.  [mine  once) 

Str.        Then  call  me  Caesar. 

Am-  W^hy,  that  name 
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Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  World's  Lords. 

Str.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  Devil  in  disguise — since  so  jou  deem  me, 
Unless  you  call  me  Pope  instead. 

Am.  Well  then. 

Caesar  thou  shalt  be.     For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

Cces.  We'll  add  a  title— 

*'  Count  Arnold  :"  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound. 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 
Arn.  Or  in  an  order  for  a  battle-field. 
Ccesar  sings. 
To  horse  !  to  horse  !  niy  coal-black  steed 
Paws  the  ground  and  snuffs  the  air  ! 
There's  nol  a  toal  of  Arab's  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear  ! 
On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire, 
Swifter  as  it  waxes  higiier  ; 
In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken. 
On  the  plain  be  overtaken  ; 
In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink, 
Nor  pause  at  the  brodk's  side  to  drink 
In  the  race  he  will  not  pant, 
In  the  combat  he'll  not  faint ; 
On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 
Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble  ; 
In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen, 
But  be  winged  as  a  Griffin, 
Only  flying  with  his  feet: 
Ajid  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet  ? 
Merrily!  merrily  !  never  unsound,  [groun<^^ 
TibaW  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over  the 
From  the   Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we  or 
^y  •'  [an  eye 

For  we'll  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of 
{  They  mount  their  horses,  and  disappear. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Camp  be/ore  the  Walls  of  Rom^. 
Arnold  and  Cccsar. 

Cobs.       You  are  well  entered  now. 

Am.  Aye  ;  but  my  path 

Has  been  o'er  carcasses  :  mine  eves  are  full 
Of  blood.. 

Cces.      Then  wipe  them  and  see  clearly.  Why  ! 
Thou  art  a  conqueror  ;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gailmt  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France ;  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  whicli  hatli  b  en  Earth's  lord 
Under  its  Emperors,  and — ciianging  sex. 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire — 
Lady  of  the  Old  World, 

Am.  Ho'.v.  old  1   What !  are  there 

NeiK  Worlds  ? 

Cces.     To  you.  You'll  find  there  are  such  shortly 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  di.sease,  and  gold  ; 
From  one  half  oi  the  world  named  a  vchole  new  one 
Because  you  know  no  berter  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Am.     I'll  trust  them. 

CcBs.  Do  I  they  will  deceive  you  sweetly  ; 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth. 

Arn.     Dog ! 

Caes.  Man ! 

Am.  Devil  ! 

Cccs.  Your  obedient,  humble  servant. 

Am.  Say  3/a5?er  rather    Thou  hast  lured  me  on. 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

Cces.    And  where  xcoidd'st  thou  be  l 
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Am.  Oh,  at  peace — in  peace  !        [star 

Coes.  And  where  is  that  which  is  so  ?    From  the 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion  :  and 
In  life  commotion  in  the  extreraest  point 
Of  life.     The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out.  The  poor  worm  winds  its  way, 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 
But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die  the  subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 
You  must  obey  what  ail  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fixed  Necessity  :  against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  nut. 

Arn.  And  when  it  prospers 

Cccs.        'Tis  no  rebellion. 

A)-n.  Will  it  prosper  now  ? 

Cces.  The  Bourbon  liath  given  orders  for  the  as- 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work.  [sault , 

Arn.  Alas ! 

And  shall  the  City  yield  ?  I  see  the  Giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  Saint, 
Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross. 
Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 
God  and  God's  Son,  Man's  sole  and  only  refuge,) 

Cces.        'Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

Arn.  What? 

Cces  The  Crucifix 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls, 
And  harquebusses,  and  what  not,  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

Am.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arche?. 

pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall. 
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The  theatre  where  Emperors  and  their  subjects, 

(Those  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gaze  upon 

The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 

And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 

Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 

In  the  arona  ;  (as  right  well  they  might, 

When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  uncouquered  ;) 

Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 

Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 

As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 

For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and,  •'  Pass  on 

To  a  new  gladiator  \" — jVIust  ir  fall  ? 

Cces.  The  cit}'  or  the  amphitheatre  ? 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  you  confound 
Both  them  and  me. 

Af-n.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

With  the  first  cock-crow. 

Cces.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening's  first  nightinfrale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges  : 
For  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

Am.  The  Sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Rome 
On  tlie  day  Remus  leapt  her  wuH. 

Cces.  I  saw  him. 

Am.  You ! 

Ccps  Yes.  sir.  You  forgi^t  I  am  or  was 

Spirit,  rill  I  took  up  with  your  cast  «hape 
And  a  worse  name.    I  m  Caesar  nnr!  a  hunchback 
Now      Well!  the  first  of  Caesars  wa*?  a  bald-head, 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  th.n  ns  a  glory.     'J'hus 
The  world  runs  on,  bi;t  we'll  be  merry  still. 
I  saw  your  Romulus  (si'iple  as  1  ain) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quicis-born  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch  ('twas  then  no  wall. 
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Whate'er  it  now  be,)  and  Rome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood  :  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  ttie  Ocean  and  the  Earth, 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  Fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughtev 
For  ages. 

Arn.        But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace. 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety  ? 

Cces.  And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o'erswept? — Hark! 

Arn.  They  are  soldiers  si»ging 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

C(xs.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure.  [swans  ? 

Arn.  So,  jou  are  learncl 

I  see,  too. 

Ccps.        In  my  grammar,  certes.     I 
Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times. 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and — were  I  so  minded — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

Arn.  And  wherefore  do  you  not  ? 

Cces.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.     Like  your  statesman,. 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist. 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  Flood's  dull  ooze . 
Who  failed  and  fled  each  other.  Why  ?  why  marry, 
7?ccausc  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbour. 
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They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.     Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood, 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala  ;- their  best  brick- work  wherewithal 
They  build  more—  [Sneerer  ! 

Am.    {interrupting   him.)     O,   thou   everlasting 
Be  silent !  How  the  soldiers'  rough  strain  seems 
Softened  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence  ! 
Listen ! 

Cces.  Yes.    I  have  hoard  the  Angels  sing. 
Arn.  And  Demons  howl. 

Cces.  And  Man  too.  Let  us  listen  .' 

I  love  all  Music. 

Song  of  the  Soldiers  v:ithin. 
The  Black  Bands  came  over 
The  Alps  and  their  snow, 
With  Bourbon,  the  Rover, 
They  pass  the  broad  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  foeraen, 
We  have  captured  a  king, 
We  have  turned  back  on  no  men, 

And  so  let  us  sing! 
Here's  the  Bourbon  for  ever ! 

Though  pennyless  all, 
We'll  have  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 
*■  Or  break  or  climb  o'er 

The  wall ;  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot, 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  mount  o'ei 
The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
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And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome? 
Up  !  up  !  with  the  lily  ! 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  Seven-hilly, 

We'll  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory, 

Her  tiber  all  red. 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  !  the  Bourbon  J 

The  Bourbon  for  aye  I 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burthen! 

And  fire,  fire  away  ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes, 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 
Beat  Germany's  drums  ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couched  at  their  mother; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is, 

Who  warred  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  !  the  Bourbon  ! 

Sans  country  or  home. 
We'll  follow  the  Bourbon, 
To  plunder  old  Rome. 
C(ts.  An  indiflferent  song 

For  tho.sfi  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 
•     Am   Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.    But  here 

comes 
The  General  with  his  Chiefs  and  Men  of  trust. 
A  goodly  rebel  ! 
Enter  the  (Jonstable  Bourbon, "  cum  s?ns."  ^c.  S^c.  ^'C. 

Philibert.         How  ;iow,  noble  Prin<^e, 
You  are  not  cheerful  ? 
Bour.  Why  should  1  be  so  ? 
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Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours, 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

Bour.  Iff  were  secure! 

Phil.  Doubt  not  our  soldiers.    Were  the  walls  of 
adamant, 
They'd  crack  them.     Ifun?er  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

Bour.  That  they  will  faulter  is  my  least  of  fears. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  or — were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  aid.  fables,  I  would  trust  my  Titaus  ; — 
But  now — 

Phil.       They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 

Bour.  True  :  but  those  walls  have  girded  in  great 
ages. 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.     The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  tlie  eternal  city's  rampart. 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away  ! 

Phil.  So  let  them  !  Wilt  thou 

Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows  ? 

Bour.  They  do  not  menace  me.  I  could  have  faced, 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace  ;  but  they  clasp 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands. 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fixed  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.     Look  there  ! 

Phil  I  look  upon 

A  lefty  battlement. 

Bour.  And  there  .' 

Phil.  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight ;  they  wisely  keep  below.. 
Sheltered  by  the  gay  parapet,  from  some 
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Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  in  the  cool  twilight. 

Bour,  You  are  blind. 

Phil.  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bour.  A  thousand  years  have  manned  the  walls 
With  all  their  heroes, — tlie  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  1  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Caesar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

Phil.  Then  conquer 

The  walls  for  which  he  conquered,  and  be  greater! 

Bour.  True  :  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

Phil.  You  can  not. 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  duy,  than  death. 

Count  Arnold  and  Ccesar  advance,     [neath 

Ccrs.  And  the  mere  men— do  they  too  sweat  be- 
Tht^  noon  of  this  sam.^  ever-scorching  glory  1 

Bour.  Ah ! 

Welcome  the  bitter  Hunchback  !  and  his  Master, 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous. 
And  generously  as  lovely.     We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

CcBs.  You  will  find, 

So  please  your  Highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

Bour.     And  if  1  do,  there  will  not  be  a  labourer 
More  forward.  Hunchback  ! 

des.  You  may  well  say  eo, 

F-or  yeu  have  seen  that  back — as  general, 
Placed  in  the  rear  in  action — but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

Bmir.  That's  a  fair  retort ; 

For  I  provoked  it — But  the  Bourbon's  breast 
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Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 

In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  Devil. 

Cces.  And  if  I  were.  I  might  have  saved  myself 
The  toil  of  coming  here 

Pnil.  Why  so  ? 

Cces.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent. 
More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bour.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend's  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 

Cass.  Your  highness  much  mistakes  rne. 

The  first  snake  was  a  flatt^^rer — I  am  none  ; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  anly  sting  when  stung. 

Bour.  You  are  brave,  and  that's  enough,  forme; 
and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that's  more. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldier's 
Comrade. 

Coes.  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  Highness  ; 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Phil.  How  now,  fellow! 

Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

CcBS.  You  mean,  I  speak  the  truth. 

I'll  lie — it  is  as  easy  :  then  you'll  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bour.  rhilibert ! 

Let  him  alone  ;  he's  brave,  and  ever  has  [der 

Been  first  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoul- 
In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation  ; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  license, 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
Js^  to  my  mind;  far  preferable  to 
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The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famished,  sullen,  grumbling  slave, 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal, 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedis. 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Cces.  It  would  be  well 

If  the  Eearth's  princes  asked  no  more. 

Bour.  Be  silent ! 

Cocs.  Aye,    but  not  idle.     Work  yourself  wit! 
You  have  few  to  speak.  [words  ! 

PJiil.  What  means  that  audacieus  prater 

Cces.  To  prate  like  other  prophets. 

Bour.  Philibert ! 

Why  will  you  vex  him  ?  Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on  ?  Arnold  !  I  will  lead  the  attack 
To-morrow, 

Am.  I  have  heard  as  much,  my  Lord. 

Bour.  And  you  will  follow  ? 

Am.  Since  I  must  not  lea<' 

Bour.  'Tis  necessary  fur  the  farther  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  tlioir  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder's 
First  step. 

Cces.        Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope  : 
So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bour.  The  world's 

Great  capital  percliance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Through  every  change  the  seven-Iiilled  city  hath 
Retained  her  sway  o'nr  nations,  and  the  Ca;sars 
But  yielded  to  the  Alaricy,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  FontilTs.     Roman,  Goth,  or  Priest, 
Still  the  world's  masters  !  Civilized,  Barbarian, 
Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  Circus  of  an  Empire.     Well  ! 
'Twas  tkeir  turn — now  'tis  ours  ;  and  let  us  hope 
Thai  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better, 
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Cces.  No  doubt,  the  camp's  the  school  of  civic 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome?  [rights. 

Bour.  That  which  it  was. 

Cces.  In  Alaric's  time  ! 

Bour.  No,  slave  !  In  the  first  Caesar'e, 

Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs. 

Ccees.  And  kings. 

'Tis  a  great  name  for  blood-hounds, 

Bour.  There's  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattle-snake  thy  tongue.     Wilt  never 
Be  serious  ? 

Cces.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no  ; — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.     'Tis  for  the  General 
To  be  more  pensive  ;  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.     Wherefore  should  we 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape,  [think  / 

Takes  care  of  us.  Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts  ! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bour.  You  may  sneer,  since 

'"Tis  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for't. 

Cces.  I  thank  you  for  the  freedom ;  'tis  the  only 
Pay  I  have  taken  in  your  Highness'  service,    [self. 

Bour.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  your- 
Look  on  those  towers  ;  they  hold  my  treasury. 
But,  Philibert,  we'll  in  to  the  council.     Arnold, 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  Prince !  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bour.  In  both,  we  prize  it. 

And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  day-break. 
Cces.  And  mine  ? 

Bour.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  night ! 

Am.  (to  Caesar. J  Prepare  our  armour  for  the 
And  wait  within  my  tent.  [assault 
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[Exeunt  Bourbon,  Arnold,  Philibert,  S^'C. 
Cccs.  (solus.)  "Within  my  tent ! 

Think'st  thou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with  my  pre- 
Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contained  [sence? 
Thy  principle  of  life  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask?  And  these  are  Men,  forsooth  ! 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards  ! 
This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  flatter 
The  power  of  Thought.  It  is  a  stubborn  substance, 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well  I  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets  :    'tis 
The  Spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  very  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,   which  these  poor  creatures 

deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at.   'Twere  a  jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  ant  hill  ;  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  universal  orison  I  Ha  !  ha!  [Exit  Ccpsar. 


PART  n— SCENE  I. 

Before  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  assiadt  .  the  army 
in  motion,  uith  ladders  to  scale  the  walls  ;  Bour- 
bon, tcith  a  white  scarf  over  his  armour,  fore- 
most. 

1 
Chorus  \of  Fpirits  in  the  air. 
Tis  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flie.-?  the  sUent  lark  ? 
Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 
Is  the  dav  indeed  begi;n  ? 
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Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy  : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 
And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 
Oh  ye  seven  hills  !  awaken, 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken  ! 

2. 
Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp  I 
Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp  ! 
Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune, 
As  the  tides  obey  the  moon  ! 
On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughter. 
Regular  as  rolling  water, 
Whose  high  waves  o'ersweep  the  border 
Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order, 
Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 
Hearken  to  the  armour's  clank  ! 
Look  down  o'er  each  frowning  warrior, 
How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier  : 
Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder. 
As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

3 
Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Manned  without  an  interval ! 
Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier. 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  shining  spear, 
Lit  match,  bell-mouthed  musquetoon. 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon. 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mixed  with  what  we  now  behold. 
In  this  strife  'twixt  old  and  new, 
Gather  like  a  locustB-  crew. 
Shade  of  Remus  !  'Tis  a  time 
Awful  as  tbv  brother's  crime  ! 
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Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine  : — 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  I 

4. 
Near — and  near — nearer  still, 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  liill, 
First  with  trembling:,  hollow  motion, 
Like  a  scarce-awakened  ocean, 
Then  witli  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
Till  the  rocks  are  crushed  to  ;;  »wder, — 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 
Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast  ! 
Mighty  Chiefs  !  Eternal  Shadows  ! 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother  ! 
Will  you  sleep  when  nations'  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  ycjur  laurels  ? 
Ye  who  wept  o'er  Carth^ige  burning, 
Weep  not — strike!  for  Rome  is  mourning  !*^ 

5 
Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations  ! 
Faiuine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations. 
To  the  wall  with  Hate  and  Hunger, 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 
On  they  sweep.     Oh  !  glorious  city, 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity  ! 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  ! 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foeman, 


*  Scipio,  the  second  Africanus,  is  said  to  hare 
repeated  a  verse  of  Homer  and  wept  o'er  the  burn- 
ing of  Charthage.  He  had  better  have  granted  • 
capitulation. 

Vol.  IV.     10 
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Matched  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti ! 
Rouse  thee,,  thou  eternal  City  ! 
Rouse  thee  !  Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch, 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot. 

6 
Ah  !  behold  yon  bleeding  Spectre  ! 
Illion's  children  find  no  Hector  : 
Priam's  offspring:  loved  their  brother 
Roma's  sire  forgot  his  mother, 
When  he  slew  bis  gallant  twin, 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  Shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  I 
When  he  first  o'erleapt  the  wall. 
Its  foundation  mourned  thy  fall. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  ? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance, Rome  : 

7 
Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger  : 
Fire,  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangor 
Are  around  thee,  thou  World's  Wonder  ' 
D  ath  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes  ; 
Dc  vnward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming, 
Ly'ng  at  its  foot  blaspheming! 
Up  again  !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife  :  thy  ditchee 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
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Rome  !  Althougli  thy  wall  may  perish; 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish, 
Making  gay  the  liArvest-home  : 
But  thy  hearths,  alas  !  oh,  Rome ! — 
Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish, 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish  I 


i'et  once  more,  ye  old  Penates  ! 

Let  not  your  quenched  hearts  be  Ate's  ! 

Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes. 

Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neroes  ! 

Though  the  Son  who  slew  his  mother, 

Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  brother  : 

'Twas  the  Roman  curbed  the  Roman  : — 

Brennus  was  a  baffled  foeman. 

Yet  again,  ye  Saints  and  Martyrs, 

Rise  !  for  yours  are  holier  charters. 

Mighty  Gods  of  temples  falling, 

Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling  ! 

Mightier  founders  of  those  altars, 

True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters  ! 

Tiber  !  Tiber  !  let  thy  torrent 

Show  even  Nature's  self  abhorrent. 

Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 

Turn  as  doth  the  lion  baited ! 

Rome  be  crushed  to  one  wide  tomb, 

But  be  still  the  Roman's  Rome  ! 

[Bourbon,  Arnold,  Ccesar,  and  others,  arrive  at  the 

foot  of  the  wall.     Arnold  is  about  to  plant  his 

ladder. 

Bout.  Hold,  Arnold  !  I  am  first. 

Am.  Not  so,  my  Lord. 

Bour,  Hold  sir,  1  charge  you  !  Follow !  I  am  proud 
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Of  such  a  follower,  bu'  will  brook  no  leader. 

[Baurbon  plants  his  tndder,  and  begins  to  mount. 
Now,  boys  !  On  I  <m  ! 

[A  shot  strik'-'S  him,  atid  Bourbon  falls. 

Cobs.  And  -.ff! 

Am.  Eternal  Powers  ! 

The  host  will  be  app^illed — But  vengeance!  ven- 

Bour.  'TisnothiusT — iejid  ine  your  hand,  [geance  ! 
[Bourbon  takes  Arnold  by  the  hand  and  rises ;  but  as 
he  puts  his  foot  on  the  stef.  fulls  again. 

Bour.  Arnold,  I  am  sped. 

Conceal  my  fall — all  will  go  well — conceal  it ! 
Fling  my  cloak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon  ; 
Let  not  the  soldiers  see  it. 

Arn.  '         You  must  be 

Removed  ;  the  aid  of — 

Bour.  No.  njy  gallant  boy  ; 

Death  is  upon  me.     But  what  is  one  life  ? 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  them  stili. 
Keep  th«m  yet  ignorant  that  1  am  but  clay, 
Till  they  are  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 

C(Bs.  Would  not  your  Highness  choose  to  kiss 
the  cross  ? 
We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  instead  : — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard. 

Bour.  Thou   bitter  slave :    to  name  him  at  this 
But  I  deserve  it.  [time ! 

Arn.  (to  Ccesar.)  Villain,  hold  your  peace! 

Cces.  What,  when  a  Christian  dies  ?  Shall  J  not 
A  Christian  "  Vade  in  pace  1"  [offer 

Arn.  Silence!  Oh  ! 

Those  eyes  are  glazing,  which  o'erlook'd  the  world. 
And  saw  no  equal. 

Bour.  Avftold,  should'st  thou  see 
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France — Buthark!  hark!  rl^e  assault  grows  warm- 
For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life       [er — Oh! 
To  die  within  th    wal]  !  Hen.'.(%  Arnold,  hence! 
You  lose  time — they  will  conquer  Rome  without 
Am.  And  without  thee  '  [ihee. 

Bour.  .\<.i  so  ;  I'll  lead  them  still 

In  spirit.     Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.     Away  I  and  be 
Victorious ! 
Am  But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bour.  You  must  i — farewell — Up  !  up  !  the  world 
is  winning.  [Bourbon  dies. 

CcES.  {to  Arnold.)  Come.  Count,  to  business. 
Am.  True,  I'll  weep  hereafter. 

[Arnold  covers  Bourbon's  body  toith  a  mantle  and 

mounts  the  ladder,  crijivg 
The  Bourbon  !  Bourbon  !  On  boys  !  Rome  is  ours  ! 
Caes.  Good  night,  Lord  Constable  I  thou  wert  a 
man. 
[Ccesar  follows  Arnold ;  then  reach  the  battlement  ; 
Arnold  and  Ccesar  are  struck  down. 
Cces   A  precious  .•'omerset  I    Is  your  Countship 

injured  ? 
Am.  No.  [Remounts  the  ladder. 

Coes         A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is 
heated  I 
And  'tis  no  boy's  play.    Now  he  strikes  them  down  ! 
His  hand  is  on  the  battleuient — he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  on  altar  ;  now  his  foot 

Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here,  a  Roman  ? 

[A  man  falls. 
The  first  bird  of  the  cov;  y  '  he  has  talien 
On  the  outside  of  the  ne.-t     Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 
Wounded  Man.  A  drop  of  water. 
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Coes.  Blood's  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man.  I  ImvR  died  for  Rome.         [Dies, 
Coes.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 

Oh  these  immortal  men  I  and  their  a^reat  motives  ! 

But  1  must  after  my  young  charge.     He  is 

By  this  time  i'  the  forum.     Charge  !  charge  ! 

[Caesar  mounts  the  ladder  ;  the  scene  closes, 

SCENE  n. 

The  City  .—Combats  betueeii  tfie  besiegers  and  besieg- 
ed in  the  streets.    Inhabitants Jlying  in  confusion. 

Enter  Coesar. 

Coes.  I  cannot  find  my  hero     he  is  mixed 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  have  we  here  ?  A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper  !  Could  they  doff 
Their  hose  as  they  have  doffsd  their  hats,  'twould  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly,  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
[s  of  the  self-same  purplf>  hue. 
Enter  a  -party  fighting — Arnold  at  the  head  of  the  be- 
siegers . 

He  comes, 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins — Gore  and  glory 
Hallo!  hold.  Count! 

Am.  Away  ;  they  must  not  rally. 

Coes.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash  ;  a  golden  bridge 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy.     I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
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Exemptioa  from  some  maladies  of  body, 

But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 

But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis'sson, 

I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx  ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 

I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivah-ic  heart 

More  than  Pelides'  heel ;  why  then  be  cautious. 

And  know  thyself  a  mortal  still. 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable  ?  That  were  prettv  sport. 
Think'st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar? 

lArnnld  7-ushes  into  the  combat 

Ccp.s    A  precious  sample  of  humanity  ! 
Well,  his  blood's  up.  and  if  a  little's  shed, 
'Twill  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arnold   engages    ivith  a  Roman,    who  retires  to 
tvards  a  portico. 

Am.  Yield  thee,  slave  ! 

I  promise  quarter. 

Roman.  That's  soon  said. 

Am.  And  done— 

My  word  is  known. 

Roinan.  So  shall  be  my  deeds. 

[They  re-engage       C'^csar  comes  forward 

C\es.  Why,  Arnold!   Hold  thim-.  own  ;  thou  hast 
A  famous  artizan,  a  cunning  Sculptor  ;       [in  hand 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not   so,  my  musqnoteer  ;  'twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Am.  Aye,  did  he  so  ? 

Then  he.  hath  carvad  his  monument. 

Roman.  I  yet 

>ray  livt'  to  carve  your  betters. 

Cces.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble  !  Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways  !  and  he 
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Who  slays  Cellini,  will  have  worked  as  hard 
As  e'er  thou  di'!-:t  upon  Carrara's  blocks. 
[Arnold   disarms  and  wounds  Cellini,  but  slightly  ; 

the  latter  draws  a  pistol  andjires ;  then  retires  and 

disappears  through  the  portico. 

Cces.  How  fare.«t  thou  ?    Thou  hast  a  taste,  me- 
Of  red  Bellona's  banquet.  [thinks, 

Am.  (staggers)  'Tis  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.  He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

Coes.       Where  is  it  ? 

Am.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm — 

And  that's  enough.     I  am  thirsty  :  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water  ! 

Ca^s.  That's  a  liquid  now 

In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at. 

Am.  And  my  thirst  increases  ; — but 

I'll  find  a  way  to  quench  it. 

C(cs.  Or  be  quenched 

Thyself  ? 

Am.  The  chance  is  even  ;  we  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.     But  I  lose  time  in  prating; 
Prithee  be  quick.  [Cctsar  binds  on  the  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly 
Why  dost  not  strike  1 

Cces.  Your  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind   as  mere  spectators  of 
The  '  >lympic  games.  When  I  behold  a  prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  Milo. 

Am.     A.ye.  'gainst  an  oak. 

Cces.  A  forest,  when  it  suits  me. 

I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  all. 
Meantime,  jturpue  thy  sport  as  1  do  mine  : 
Which  is  just  no'.v  to  gaze,  since  all  these  labour- 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis.  [ers 
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Am.  Theu  art  still 

A  Fiend  ! 

C(£s.  And  thou — a  man. 

Am.  Wh}',  such  I  fain  would  show  me. 

Cces.  True — as  men  arc 

Am.       And  what  is  that  ? 

CoEs.  Thou  feelestand  thou  see'st. 

[Exit  Arnold,  foinvig  in  the  combat  which  still  con- 
tinues between  detached  parties.    Tlie  scene  closes. 


SCENE  III. 

St.  Peters.  The  interior  of  the  Church.  The  Pope 
at  the  altar.  Priests,  ^c.  croicding  in  confusion, 
and  Citizens  flying  for  refuge,  pursued  by  Sol- 

■diery. — Enter  Ccesar. 

A  Spa7iish  Soldier.  Down  with  them,  comrades  ! 
seize  upon  those  lamps  ! 
Cleave  yon  baldpated  shavelin^?  to  the  chine  ! 
His  rosary's  of  gold  ! 

Lutheran  Soldier.  Revenue!  Revenge! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now — 
Yonder  stands  Anti -Christ  ! 

Ccus.  {interposing)  How  now,  Schismatic  ! 

What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Lutheran  Soldier.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 
Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ     [  am  a  Christian. 

Cces.  Yea,  a  discipl-^  that  would  make  the  Foun- 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see  [der 

Sucli  proselytes.  Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Lutheran  Soldier.  I  say  he  is  the  Devil. 

Cces.  Hush  !  keep  that  secret, 

Lest  he  should  recognize  you  for  his  own. 

Lutheran  Soldier.  Why  would  you  save  him  ?    J 
repeat  he  is 
The  Devil,  or  the  DeviFs  Vicar  upon  Earth. 
10* 
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Cces.  And  that's  the  reason  ;  would  you  make  a 
quarrel, 
With  your  best  friends  ?  You  had  far  best  be  quiet ; 
His  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

Lutheran  Soldier.  That  shall  be  seen  ! 

[  The  Lutiieran  Soldier  rushes  forward ;  a  shot 
strikes  him  from  one  of  the  Pope's  guards,  and 
he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

Cces.    (to  the  Lutheran)    I  told  you  so. 

Lutheran  Soldier.     And  will  you  not  avenge  me 

Coes.  Not  I !  You  know  that  "  Vengeance  is  tlir 
You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers.  [Lord's   ' 

Lutheran  (dijing.)  Oh  ! 

Had  I  but  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Crowned  with  eternal  glory  ! — Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reached  him  not, 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.     'Tis 
A  glorious  triumph  still ;  proud  Babylon's 
No  more  ,  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashefc  I  [The  Lutheran  dies. 

Coes.  Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest. 

Well  done,  old  Babel ! 

[  The  guards  defend  themselves  desperately,  while 
the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a  private  passage,  to  the 
Vcdican  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Coes.  Ha  !  right  nobly  battled  ! 

Now,  Priest  !  now,  Soldier  !  the  two  great  profea- 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts  !  1  have  not  |  sions, 
Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.     But  the  Romans  had  the  best  then, 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped  I 

Follow!  [passage  uj). 

Another  Soldier.     They  have  barred  the  narro\\- 
And  it  is  clogged  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 
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CcES.  I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped  ;  he  may  thank 
me  for't 
In  part.     I  would  not  have  his  Bulls  abolished — 
'Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire  ;  his  Indulgences 
Demand  some  in  return  ; — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall ; — and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 
A  future  miracle,  in  future  proof 
Of  his  infallibility.  [  To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  Cut-throats  ! 
What  do  you  pause  for  ?  Tf  you  make  not  haste 
There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left, 
And  you  too,  Catholics  !   Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  dt-votion  ; 
See  how  they  strip  the  shrines  ! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter  ! 

He  speaks  the  truth  ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

CVes.  And  that  were  shame  !  Go  to  I 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[The  soldiers  disperse  ;  many  quit  the  Church,  other  a 
enter. 

Ccps.  They  are  gone, 

And  others  come  :  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creature.';  call  eternity. 
Det^ming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.     .So,  another  ! 
Enter  Olimpia,  flying  from  the  pursuit— She  springs 
upon  the  altar. 

Soldier.  She's  mine. 

Another  Soldier  (opposing  the  former.)   You  lie, 
I  tracked  her  first,  and,  were  she 
The  Pope's  niece,  I'll  not  yield  her.       [  They  fights 
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TJiird  Soldier  (adrancing  towards  Olimpia)  You 
Your  claims  ;   I'll  make  mine  good.         [may  settle 

Olimpia.  Infernal  slave ! 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 

Third  Soldier.  Alive  or  dead  !  [your  God  ! 

Olim.   (enh^acing  a  jnassive   crucifix.)  Respect 

Tltird.  Soldier.  Yes.  when  he  shines  in  gold- 

Girl,  you  but  errasp  your  dowry. 

\^As  he  admno's,   Olimpia,  vith  a  strong  and  sud- 
den effort,  cast  down  the  crucifix ;  it  strikes  the 

Soldier,  who  falls. 

Third  Soldier.         Oh.  great  God  \ 

Olim.  Ah  I  now  you  recognize  him. 

Third  Soldier         ^  My  brain's  crushed ! 

Comrades,  help  ho  !  AlTs  darkness  !  [He  dies. 

Other   Soldiers  (coming  up.)  Slay  her,  although 
she  had  a  shousand  lives 
She  hath  killed  our  comrade 

Olim.  VVelcome  such  a  death  '. 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.     Great  God!  through  thy  redeeming 
And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as      [Son, 
I  would  approach  tht-e,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and 
Enter  Arnold.       x  [thee. 

Am.  What  do  I  see  ?  Accursed  Jackalls  ! 
Forbear  ?  [The  dogs 

Coes.  (aside,  and  laughing.  J  Ha!  ha!  here's  equity! 
Have  as  much  right  as  he.     But  to  the  issue  ! 

Soldiers.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Am.  With  what  weapon  ? 

Soldier.  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crushed  ; 
behold  him 
Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  a  man  ;  she  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

A7-71.  Even  so  ;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  brave  man's  liking.     Were  ye  such, 
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Ye  would  have  honoured  her.     But  get  ye  hence. 
And   thank  your   meanness,   other   God  you  liave 
For  your  existence.  Had  you  touched  a  hair  [none. 
Of  those  disiievelled  lucks,  1  would  have  thinned 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.     Away  ! 
Ye  Jackalls !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  Soldie}-  (murmuring.)  The  Lion 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  (cuts  him  down. J  Mutineer  ! 

Rebel  in  Hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth  ! 

{  The  soldiers  ixssault  Arnold, 

Am.  Come  on  !  I'm  glad  on't !    1  will  show  you 
slaves, 
How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  as  shy  to  scale, 
Until  I  waved  my  banners  from  its  height, 
As  you  are  bold  within  it. 

[Arnold  mows  do  un   the  foremost;  the  rest  throw 
down  their  arms. 

Soldiers.  Mercy !  mercy  !         [ivho 

Arn.  Then  learn  to  grant  it.    Have  I  taught  you 
Led  you  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements  ? 

Soldiers.  We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it  ;  yet  forgive 
A  moment's  error  in  th.^  lieat  of  conquest — 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Arn.  Get  you  hence  ! 

Hence  to  your  quarters !  you  will  find  them  fixed 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olim.  (aside.)  In  my  Father's 

House  !  [no  further  need 

Arn.  (to  tlie  Soldiers.)  I^eave  your  arms  ;  ye  have 
Of  such  :  the  City's  rendered.     And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I'll  find  out  a  stream^ 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

Soldiers   (deposing  their  arms    and    departing.) 
We  obey  ! 
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Am.  (to  Olimpia.J  Lady  I  yuu  are  safe. 

Olim.  I  should  be  so. 

Had  I  a  knife  even  ;  but  it  matters  not — 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates  ;  and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  ray  head  be  dashed, 
Ere  thou  ascend  it      God  forgive  thee,  man  ! 

Ar7i.  1  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

Olim.  No!    Thou    hast  only   sac  kid  my  native 
No  injury  I — and  made  my  father's  house        [land 
A  den  of  thieves — No  injury  ! — this  temple — 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  holy  gore — 
No  injury  1  And  now  thou  wouldst  preserve  me, 
To  be — but  that  shall  never  be  ! 

[S/te  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  folds  her  robe 
round  lier,  and  prepares  to  dash  herself  down  on 
the  side  of  the  altar  opposite  to  that  wliere  Arjiold 


Am.  Hold  !  hold  ! 

I  swear. 

Olim.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A  perjury  for  which  even  Hell  would  loathe  thee. 
I  know  thee. 

Am.         No,  thou  know'st  me  not  ;  I  am  not 
Of  these  men,  though — 

Olim.  I  judge  tliee  by  thy  mates  ; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  us  thou  art. 
I  see  thee  purple  with  the  blood  of  Rome  ; 
Take  mine,  'tis  all  thou  shaJt  e'er  have  of  me  I 
And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple. 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptised  me  God's, 
I  offer  him  a  blood  less  lioly 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 
A  redeemed  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  Saints  have  sanctified  I 
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[Olimpia  leaves  her  hatid  to  Arnold  with  disdain 
and  dashes  herself  on  the  pa.-ement  from  the  altar. 

Am.  Eternal  God  ! 

I  feel  thee  now  !  Help  !  help  !  She's  gone. 
Coes.  (approaches.)  I  am  here. 

Am.  Thou  !  but  oh,  save  her  ! 

Cces.  (assisting  him  to  raise  Olimpia.)  She  hath 
The  leap  was  serious.  [done  it  well  ; 

Arn.  Oh  !  she  is  lifeless  ! 

Cces.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that : 
The  resurrection  is  beyond  me 

Arn.  Slave  ! 

Coes.  aye,  slave  or  master,  'lis  all  one  methinks 
Good  words  howevei  areas  well  at  times. 

Am.   Words  ! — Canst  thou  aid  her  ? 

Coes.  I  will  try    A  sprinklir^g 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful. 

[He  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  the  font, 

Arn.  'Tis  mixed  with  blood. 

Cces.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Rome. 

Arn,       How  pale  !  how  beautiful !  how  lifeless  ! 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  but  thee  ! 

Cces.  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilea  ,  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.    She  breathes  !     But  no,  'twas  nothing;    or 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death.  [the  last 

Cae.  She  breathes. 

Arn.   Thou  say'st  it  ?  Then  'tis  truth. 

Cces  You  do  me  right — 

The    Devil   speaks  truth   much  oftener  than  he's 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience.  [deemed 
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Am.  (without  attending  to  him.)  Yes  !  her  heart 
Alas  !  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart    [beats. 
1  ever  wished  to  beat  with  mine,  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

Cces.  A  sage  reflection, 

But  somevv'at  late  i'  the  day.  Where  shall  we  bear 
I  say  she  lives.  [her  ? 

Am.  And  will  she  live  ? 

C(Es.  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Am.  Then'she  is  dead  ! 

C(Bs.  Bah  !  bah  !  You  are  so, 

And  do  not  know  it.  She  will  come  to  life — 
Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are  ; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Am.  We  will 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace, 
W^here  I  have  pitched  my  banner. 

Co&s.     Come  then!  raise  her  up  ! 

Am.  Softly! 

Cces.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead. 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

Am.  But  doth  she  live  indeed  1 

Coes.  Nay,  never  fear  I 

But  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Am.         Let  her  but  live  ! 

Coes.  The  spirit  of  her  life 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count !  Count !  I  am  your  servant  in  all  things, 
And  this  is  a  new  ofiic  e  : — 'tis  not  oft 
I  am  employ'd  in  such  ;  but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a  friend  is  what  you  cail  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends  ; 
Now  1  desert  not  mine.  Soft !  bear  iier  hence, 
The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit  ! 
I  am  almost  enamoured  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  Angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 
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Am.      Thou  ! 

Coees.        I.  But  fear  not.  I'll  not  be  your  rival. 

Am.         Rival  ? 

Cces.  I  could  1)6  one  right  formidable  ; 

But  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias'  future  bride  (and  after  all 
'Twas  sucked  out  b_v  some  incense)   I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue  :  'tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — what  is  more  difficult — 
Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again  ;  fur  there's 
The  rub  !  at  least  to  mortals. 

Am.  Prithee,  peace  ! 

Softly !  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open  ! 

Cces.      Like  stars,  no  doubt ;    for  that's  a  meta- 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus  [phor 

Am.  To  the  palace 

Colouna,  as  I  told  you  ! 

Cces.  Oh  !   I  know 

My  way  through  Rome. 

Am.  Now  onward,  onward  !  gently  ! 

[Exeunt  bearing  Olimpia. —  The  scene  closes. 


PART  ITL— SCENE  I. 

A  castle  in  the  Appennines,  surrounded  by  a  wild,  but 
smiling  couTitnj.  Chorus  of  Peasants  singing  be- 
fore the  gates. 

Chorus. 
1. 
The  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  come  ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home  ; 
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They  are  happy,  we  rejoice  ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice  I 
2. 
The  spring  is  come;  the  violet's  gone, 
The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun  ; 
With  us  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower, 
The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 
And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  selfsame  hue. 

3. 
And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most, 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 

4. 
Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  Herald  out  of  dim  December — 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers. 
The  pledge  of  day-light's  lengthened  hours 
Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  Violet. 

Enter  CoRsar  (singing.) 
The  wars  are  all  over, 
Our  swords  are  all  idle, 
The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 
The  casque's  on  (he  wall. 
There's  rest  for  the  Rover  ; 
But  his  armour  is  rusty, 
And  the  veteran  grows  crusty, 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall. 
He  drinks — but  what's  drinking  ? 
A  mere  pause  from  thinking  !  [call 

No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life  and  death - 

Chorus. 
But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly. 
The  boar's  in  the  wood, 
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And  the  Falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood  : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  Noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nest.  , 

Coesar. 
Oh  !  Shadow  of  glory  ! 

Dim  image  of  war  ! 
But  the  chace  hath  no  story. 

Her  hero  no  star, 
Since  Nimrod,  the  Founder 

Of  empire  and  chice, 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  Lion  was  young, 

In  the  pride  of  his  might, 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight  ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  Mammoth. 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  Behemoth  ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first  born  of  nature, 

And  like  her,  sublime  I 
Chorus. 
But  the  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  come  : 
The  bride  and  her  lover 

Have  sought  their  home  ; 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice ! 
[Exeunt  the  peasantry ,  singikg 
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SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 

1. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ; 

And  ail  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  : 

Thus  raellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

2. 
One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face  ; 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 

How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling  place. 

3. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  lore  is  innocent ! 
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THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 
SWEPT. 

L 
The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 

The  King  of  men.  the  leved  of  Heaven, 
Which  music  hallow'd  while  she  wept 
O'er  tones  her  lu^art  of  hearts  had  given. 
Redoubled  be  ht^r  tears,  its  chords  are  riven  ' 
It  soften'd  men  of  iron  mould, 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own  : 
No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 
Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne  ! 
2. 
It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God  ; 
It  made  our  gladd."ii'd  vallies  ring. 
The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod  ; 
Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode  ! 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  cannot  remove. 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 
1. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 
Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears  ; 

If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fond, 
The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 

How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres  .' 
How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 
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To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light — Eternity  .' 
2. 
It  must  be  so  :  'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink  ; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Yet  cling  to  Ueing's  severing  link. 
Oh  !  in  that  Pature  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares, 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs  ! 


THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 
J. 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
\nd  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground  ; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by  :— 

2. 
A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witness'd  there  ; 
And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone  ! 

3. 
More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plai 

Than  Israel's  scatter'd  race  ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace  : 
Vol.  IV.  U 
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It  canaot  quit  its  place  of  blrth» 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

4. 
But  we  must  wander  witheringly; 

In  other  lands  to  die  ; 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie  : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone, 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


OH  !   WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 
1. 

Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  strean>. 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream  ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ; 
Mourn,  where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  Godless 
dwell. 

2 
And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ' 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice  '! 

3. 
Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast: 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
i\lankittd  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave  ! 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 
1. 

<)a  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  e»tray. 
OnSion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray, 
The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep —      [sleep 
Vet  there — even  there — Oh  God  !   th^  thunders 
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2. 

I'here — where  thy  finger  scortch'd  the  tablet  stone  ! 
I  There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone  ! 
j  Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire  ! 

Thyself— none  living  see  and  not  expire  ! 
3. 

Oh  !  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear  ! 

Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear 

How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  ! 

How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  Oh  God  ! 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER. 
1. 

Since  our  Country,  our  God— Oh,  my  sire! 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire  ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bouglit  with  thy  vow- 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now  ! 

2. 
And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more  : 
ff  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  ! 

8. 
And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father  !  be  sure — 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

4. 
Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  niy  Father  and  Country  are  free  .' 

5. 
When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd,. 
When  fhe  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hueh'd- 
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Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died  ! 


OH  !   SNATCH'D^AWAY  IN  BEAUTY'S 

BLOOM. 

L 

Oh  !  snatch'd  awaj  in  beauty's  bloom. 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb  ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves  the  earliest  of  the  year  ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom  ; 

2. 
Andoft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 
And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream. 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread  ; 
Fond  wretch  !  as  if  her  step  disturbed  the  dead 
--) 

o. 

Away  ;  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 

And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 
1. 
My  Boul  is  dark — Oh !   quickly  string 
The  harp  I  yet  can  bvooK  to  hear  ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear, 
That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again 
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If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  burn  my  brain. 
2. 
But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 

Nor  let  thy  notes  ofjoy  be  first : 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep, 

Or  else  tliis  heavy  heart  will  burst , 
For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nurst, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long  ; 
And  now  'tis  doom'd  to  know  the  worst. 

And  break  at  once — or  yield  to  song. 

I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 
1. 
I  saw  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 

Game  o'er  that  eye  of  blue  ; 
And  then  rnethought  it  did  appear 

A  viulet  dropping  dew  : 
1  saw  thee  sraile — the  sapphire's  blazft 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine  ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 
That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine, 
o 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  die. 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 

THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 
1. 

Thy  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun  , 
Thy  country's  strains  record 
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The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword  I 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won,. 

The  freedom  he  restored  ! 
2. 
Though  thou  art  fall'n,  while  we  are  free 

Thou  shall  not  taste  of  death  ! 
The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 

Disdain'd  to  sink  beneath  : 
Within  our  reins  its  currents  be, 

Thy  spirit  on  our  breath  ! 
3. 
Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along. 

Shall  be  the  battle  word  ! 
Thy  fall  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd  ! 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong, 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 


SONGS  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST 

BATTLE. 

1 

Warriors  and  Chiefs  !  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's  in  your  path  : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath  ! 

2. 
Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe  ; 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet ; 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet-. 

3. 
Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  ray  heart : 
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Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day  1 

SAUL. 
1. 

Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 

Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear, 
"  Samuel  raise  thy  buried  head  ! 
"  King,  behold  the  phantom  seer  !" 
Earth  yawn'd  ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud  ; 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye  ; 
His  hand  was  wither'd,  and  his  veins  were  dry  , 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter'd  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare  : 
From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  unbreathing  frame 
Like  cavern'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak, 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 
'2. 
"Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted? 
*'  Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  ? 
*'  Is  it  thou.  Oh  King  ?  Behold 
"  Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold  : 
"  Such  are  mine  ;  and  such  shall  be 
"  Thine,  to-morrow,  when  with  me 
"  Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 
"  Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son, 
"  Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day  ; 
"  Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  cla}  . 
■'  Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
"  Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow  ; 
"  And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
•'  To  thy  heart,  thy  hand  shall  guide  : 
*'  Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall, 
"'3on  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul  j' 
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'  ALL  IS  VANITY,  SAITH  THE  PREACHER . 
1. 

Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine. 
And  healtli  and  youth  possess'd  me  ; 

My  goblets  blush'd  from  every  vine,. 
And  lovely  forms  caress'd  me  , 

I  sunn'd  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes . 
And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender  ; 

All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize. 
Was  mine  of  regal  splendour. 
2. 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 
Remembrance  can  discover, 

Which  all  that  life  of  earth  displays- 
Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 

There  rose  no  day,  there  roll'd  no  houv 
Of  pleasure  unembitterM  ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  powek 
That  gaU'dliot  while  it  glitter'd. 
3. 
The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 

And  spells,  is  won  from  harming; 
Bat  that  which  coils  around  the  heart.. 
Oh  !  who  hath  po\A'er  of  charming  '? 

It  will  not  list  ta  wisdom^s  lore, 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it  ; 
But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it. 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SUF- 
FERING CLAY. 
1. 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay. 
Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  luiml ' 
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It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darkened  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space  ; 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 
2. 
Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display'd, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  hold-s 

So  darkly  of  departed  years, 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 
3. 
Before  creation  peopled  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back  i 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trai;e  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes,^ 
Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 

While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 
4. 
Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure  : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  wag  to  die. 
11* 
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VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAK 
1. 

The  King  was  on  his  throne, 

The  Satraps  thong'd  the  hall  - 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold. 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine ' 
2. 
In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall. 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand  : 
The  fingers  of  a  man  : — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran. 

And  traced  them  like  a  want?': 

n 
O. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice  : 
All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look, 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
••'  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 

"AVhich  mar  our  royal  mirth.'' 
4. 
Chaldea's  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill  ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  babel's  men  of  age 

Arc  wiee  and  deep  in  loiV  ; 
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But  now  they  were  not  sage, 
Thev  saw — but  knew  no  more. 


A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
He  heard  the  king's  command, 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view  ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true^ 
6. 
*'  Bolshazzar's  grave  is  made, 

His  kiiiifdom  pass'd  away. 
He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

Is  light  and  vv^orthless  clay: 
The  sliroud,  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the  stone  : 
The  Mode  is  at  his  gate  ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne  !'■' 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS. 

Sun  of  the  sleepless  !  melancholy  star! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far, 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days,     [rays 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  but  distant — clear — but,  oh  how  cold  ! 


WERE  MY  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  THOU 
DEEM'ST  IT  TO  BE. 

1. 

Were  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'st  it  to  be, 
I  need  not  have  wander'd  from  far  Galilee  : 
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It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface  [race. 

The  curse,  which  thou  say'st,  is  the  crime  of  my 

2. 
If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee  ! 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free  f 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  hi^h, 
Live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

3. 
I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  be- 
stow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know  ■ 
In  his  hand  is  ray  heart  and  my  hope— and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE. 
1. 

Oh,  Mariamne  !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh  Mariamne  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading  ; 
Ah,  couldst  thou— thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 

Though  heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding 
2. 
And  is  she  dead  ? — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  phrensy's  jealous  raring? 
Mj  wrath  but  doomed  my  own  despair  : 

The  sword  that  smote  her's  o'er  me  waving. — 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder'd  love  ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 
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3. 

^Ilie's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem  ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing  ; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem 

Whose  leaves  ibr  me  alone  were  blooming  : 
And  mine's  the  giiiir,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming  ; 
And  I  have  earn'd  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming  I 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 
I. 

From  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I  beheld  thee,  Oh  Sion!  when  render'd  to  Rome  : 
'Twas  thy  last   sun  went  down,    and  the  flames  of 

thy  fall 
Flash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 

I  look'd  for  thy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my  home, 
And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come  ; 
I  beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  tliy  fane. 
And  the  fast  fetter'd  hands  that  made  vengeance  in 

vain. 

3. 
On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gazed 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed  ; 
While  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy 

shrine. 

4. 
And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day, 
But  1  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  awaj-; 
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Oh  !    would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  itc 
stead,  [head '. 

And  the   thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror's 

5. 
But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign  ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scorn'd  as  thy  people  may  be, 
Our  worship,  oh  father  !  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLOx\  WE  SAT 

DOWN  AND  WKPT. 

1. 

We  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 

Of  Babe!,  and  thouo^ht  of  the  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  houe  of  his  slaughter.?, 

Made  Salem's  hi.s:h  places  his  prey ; 
And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters  ! 

Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 
Z. 
While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 

Which  roird  on  in  freedom  below, 
They  demanded  the  song  ;  but.  oh  never 

That  triumph  the  stranger  s!iall  know  ! 
May  this  right  hand  be  wither'd  for  ever, 

Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe  I 

o 
li. 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  .=?uspended, 
Oh  Salem!  its  sound  should  be  free, 
And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee. 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  he  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me  ' 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SEMNACHERIB- 

1. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the 

sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

f^ike  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the   forest  when  Autumn  hath 

blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

3. 
'or  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the 

blast, 
Vnd  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
\nd  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill. 
Vnd  their  hearts  but  once   heaved,  and  for  ever 

grew  still  ! 

4. 
Vnd  th«re  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
Jut  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his 

pride  : 
ind  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
ind  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

5. 
ind  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
Vith  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail  ; 
k.nd  the_tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
'he  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

6. 
ind  the  widows^of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
.^nd  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
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And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,unsmote  by  the  swordj 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  ! 


FROM  JOB. 
1, 

A  spirit  pass'd  before  me  :  I  beheld 

The  face  of  Immortality  unveil'd — 

Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine — 

And  there  it  stood, — all  formless — but  divine  : 

Along  my  bones  the  creepin;,'  flesh  did  quake  ; 

And  as  my  damp  hair  stiffen'd,  thus  it  spake  ; 

''  Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?  Is  man  more  pure 
"  Than  he  who  deems  even  Seraphs  insecure  ? 
'•'  Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dust  I 
''  The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just  ? 
"  Things  of  a  day  !  you  wither  ere  the  night, 
"■  Heedless  and  blind  to  Wisdom's  wasted  light  I" 
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CARMEN  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUB 
MIRABILIS. 


"  Impar  Congressus  Achilli.'' 


I. 

The  '•  good   old   tiraes'' — all  times  when  old  are 

good — 
Are  gone  ;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will ; 
A  wider  space,  a  greener  field  is  given     [heaven." 
To    those    who   play   their    "'  tricks   before  high 
I  know  not  if  tiie  angels  weep,  but  men 
Have  wept  enough — for  what  ? — to  weep  again.    - 

II. 
All  is  exploded — be  it  good  or  bad, 
Reader  !  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad. 
Then  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
His  very  rival  almost  deemed  him  such. 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face — 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between;  which  flowed  all  free, 
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As  the  deep  billows  of  the  iEgean  roar, 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  Phyrgian  shore. 
But  where  are  they — the  rival's  ? — a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet. 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 
Which  hushes  all !  a  calm,  unstormy  wave 
Which  overs  weeps  the  world.  The  theme  is  old 
Of  ''  Dust  to  dust ;"  but  half  its  tale  untold. 
Time  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  tlie  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form — 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below  ; 
The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow. 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea, 
O'er  which  from  empire  she  lur'd  Anthony  ; 
Though  Alexander's  •urn  a  show  be  grown 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown — 
How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear. 
He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  birth, 
And  desolation  :  while  hi.s  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 
He  "  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  !"  he  who  ne'ec 
Conceived  the  globe  he  panted  not  to  spare  ! 
With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown, 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. 

III. 
But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  far, 
Who.  born  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car  : 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unharnessed  kings. 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believes  themselves  with  wings, 
And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of  late, 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  ? 
Yes  !  where  is  he,  the  Champion  and  the  Child 
Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ?  [thrones. 
Whose  game  was  empires  and  whose  stakes  wero 
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Whose  table,earth — whose  dice  were  human  bones? 

Behold  the  grand  result  in  jon  lone  isle, 

An«i,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 

Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage  : 

Smile  to  survey  the  Queller  of  the  Nations 

Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations  ; 

Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines, 

O'er  curtailed  dishes  and  o'er  stinlpd  wines  ; 

O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things — 

Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  ? 

Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 

A  surgeon's  statement  and  an  earl's  harangues  | 

A  bust  delayed,  a  book  refused,  can  shake 

The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 

Is  this  indeed  the  Tamer  of  the  Great, 

Now  slave  of  all  could  teaze  or  irritate — 

The  paltry  jailer  and  the  prying  spy, 

The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  ? 

Plunged  in  a  dungeon  he  had  still  been  great ; 

How  low,  how  little,  was  this  middle  state, 

Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 

How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear  ! 

Vain  his  complaint, — my  lord  presents  his  bill. 

His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 

Vain  was  hia  sickness, — naver  was  a  clime 

So  free  from  homicide — to  deubt's  a  crime  ; 

And  the  stiff  Surgeon,  who  maintained  his  cause, 

Has  lost  his  place,  and  gained  the  world's  applause. 

But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 

Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art  ; 

Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  imaged  face 

Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace. 

None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 

Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind  ; 
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Smile — for  the  fettered  Eagle  breaks  his  chain;. 
And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again. 

IV. 
How,  if  that  soaring  Spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign, 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be  ! 
What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  boun 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 
He  tasted  empire's  blessing's  and  its  curse  ; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape  . 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 
The  proudest  sea-nfark  that  o'ertops  the  wave  I 
What  though  his  jailer,  duteous  to  the  last. 
Scarce  deemed  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fast. 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid. 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid, 
That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 
A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore  : 
The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 
Shall  hear  their  sea-bo^'s  hail  it  from  the  mast  ; 
When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 
Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies, 
The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust. 
And  mighty  Nature  o'er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  Envy  still  denies. 
But  what  are  these  to  him  ?  Can  glory's  lust 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  of  the  fettered  dust? 
Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists^ 
Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists  ; 
Alike  the  better-seeing  Shade  will  smile 
Qn  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 
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As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 

In  Rome's  pantheon,  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this  :   but  France  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant ; 

Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith,  demand  his  hones. 

To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones  ; 

Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle's  van 

To  form  like  Guesclin's*  dust,  her  talisman. 

But  be  it  as  it  is,  the  time  may  come 

His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm  like  Ziska's  drum-. 

V. 
Oh  heaven  !  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  feature  ; 
Oh  earth  !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature  ; 
Thou  isle !  to  be  remembered  long  and  well, 
That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eagle  chip  his  shell ! 
Ye  Alps,  which  viewed  him  in  his  dawning  flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights  !  [done  • 

Thou   Rome,  who   saw'st  thy  Ceesar's   deeds  out- 
Alas  !  why  passed  he  too  the  Rubicon  ? 
The  Rubicon  of  man's  awakened  rights, 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  ? 
Egypt  !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Fogotten  Pharohs  from  their  long  repose, 
And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear  ; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood  ; 
Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 
Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell, 
With  clashing  hosts  who  strewed  the  barren  sanil 
To    re-manure  the  uncultivated  land  1 

*  Guesclin  died  during  the  siege  of  a  city  ;  it 
surrendered,  and  the  keys  were  brought  and  laid 
upon  his  bier,  so  that  the  place  might  appear  ren- 
dered to  his  ashes. 
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Spain  I  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid. 
Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid  ! 
Austria  !  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  capital 
Twice  spared,  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall ! 
Ye  race  of  Frederic  ! — Frederics  but  in  name 
And  falsehood —  heirs  to  all  except  his  fame  ; 
Who,  crushed  at  Jena,  crouched  at  Berlin,  fell 
First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  :  ye  who  dwell 
Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catharine's  bloody  debt  ! 
Poland  '  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  past, 
But  left  thee  as  be  found  thee,  still  a  waste  ; 
Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 
Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguished  name  ; 
Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long-flowing  tear, 
That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear  ; 
Kosciusko  ;  on — on — on — the  thirst  of  war 
Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  Czar  ; 
The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  'tis  a  sun  that  sets  ! 
Moscow  !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career. 
For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 
To  see  iu  vain — he  saw  thee — how  ?  with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 
To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 
To  this  thefieasani  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 
Ttj  this  the  nDerchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 
The  prince  his  hall — and,  Moscow  was  no  more  I 
Sublimes!  of  volcanoes  1  Etna's  flame 
Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla's  tame  ; 
Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 
For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  heicknied  height 
Thou  stand'sl  alone  unrivalled,  till  the  fire 
To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire. 
Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stem 
To  teach  a  lessen  conquerers  will  not  learn, 
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Whose  icy  wing  flapped  o'er  the  faltering  foe, 

Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 

How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 

Pierce,  till  hosts  perished  with  a  single  pang  ! 

In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  its  banks 

For  tlie  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks; 

In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 

Her  youth  ;  their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines^ 

Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 

In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 

In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 

Her  offspring  chilled  ;  its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 

Of  all  the  trophies  gathered  from  the  war, 

What  shuU  return  ?     The  conqueror's  broken  car  '. 

The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !  Again 

The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 

Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory, 

Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas  I  not  die  : 

Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 

Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign  as  before; 

But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field, 

And  Leipsic's  treason  bids  the  unvanquished  yield  , 

The  Saxon  jackall  leaves  the  lion's  side 

To  turn  the  bear's  and  wolf's,  and  fox's  guide, 

And  backwark  to  the  den  of  his  despair 

The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair  ; 

Oh  ye,  and  each,  and  all !  Oh,  France  :  who  founJ 

Thy  long  fair  fields  plough'd  up  as  hostile  ground, 

Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 

His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill 

Looked  down  o'er  trampled  Paris  ;  and  thou,  isle, 

Which  seest  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smile. 

Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride, 

Till  wooed  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride  ; 

©h,  France  !  retaken  by  a  single  march, 

Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch^ 
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6h,  hloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo; 

Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  toy 

Won,  litlf  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery  ; 

Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen!  with  thy  jailer  nigh, 

"Hear,  hear,  Prometheus  from  bis  rock  appeal 

To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 

His  power  and  glory,  all,  who  yet  shall  hear 

A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year  ; 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 

So  oft,  so  vainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong ; 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 

This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayed  ; 

A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 

His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ; 

The  reed  of  Fortune  and  of  thrones  the  rod. 

Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod  ; 

His  country's  Caesar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 

Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  taught 

A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought, 

By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 

Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 

While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven,. 

Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 

Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth  : 

While  Washington's  a  watchword,  such  as  ne'er 

Shall  sink  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air  , 

While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 

Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar  ! 

Alas  !  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave  ^ 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  address  of  Prome- 
theus in  iEsch3'lus,  when  he  is  left  alone  by  his 
attendants,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chorus  of 
Sea-nymph?. 
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Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave, 
The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave, 
Who  burst  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through-, 
And  crushed  the  rights  of  Europe  and  bis  own 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne. 

VI. 

But  'twill  not  be — the  spark's  awaken'd — lo  ! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow  : 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore, 
Revives — and  where  ?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  once  was  synonymous  with  crime ; 
Where  Cortes'  and  Pizarro's  banner  flew  ; 
The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of"  New.'' 
"Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh. 
To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh, 
Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore  [more: 
Where  Greece  was — No  !  she  still  is  Greece  once 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast. 
Slaves  of  the  East,  or  Helots  of  the  West  ; 
On  Andes'  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfurled. 
The  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either  world  ; 
The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius'  sword  ; 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord  ; 
The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek ; 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  Cacique  ; 
Debating  despots,  hemmed  on  either  shore. 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar; 
Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance,. 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main  : 
But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye, 
Break  o'er  the  iEgea^i,  mindful  of  the  day 
Vol.  IV.  12 
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Of  Salamis — there,  there,  the  waves  arise, 

Not  to  be  lulled  by  tyrant  victories. 

Lone,  lost,  abandoned  in  their  utmost  need 

By  Christians  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creet?. 

The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 

The  fostered  feud  encouraged  to  beguile, 

The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay. 

Prolonged  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey ; 

These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can3how 

The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 

But  this  is  well :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece. 

Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace  ; 

How  should  the  Autocrat  of  Bondage  be 

The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  ? 

Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 

Than  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowling  caiavan  : 

Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await, 

The  slave  of  slaves  before  a  Russian  gate, 

Numbered  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 

A  live  estate  existing  but  for  thrall. 

Lotted  by  thousands  as  a  meet  reward 

For  the  first  courlier  in  the  Czar's  regard  : 

While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 

His  sleep,  sans  dream.ing  of  Siberia's  waste  ~ 

Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 

And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

VH. 
But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime. 
Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Time  : 
And  not  alone  where,  plunged  in  night,  a  crov,  d. 
Of  Licas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 
The  dawn  revives  ;  renowned,  romantic  Spain 
Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 
Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 
Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword 
Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 
Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both  ;' 
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Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  warlike  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reaped,  as  oft  the  Moor 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerage, 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung  [sprung. 

Back   to  the  barbarous  realm  from   whence  the\ 

But  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  swords,  their 

Yet  left  more  Antichristian  foes  than  they  ;   [sway, 

The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest, 

The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast, 

The  Faith's  red  "  auto,"  fed  with  human  fuel, 

AVhile  sate  the  Catholic  Molocli,  camly  cruel, 

Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye. 

That  fiery  festival  of  agony  ! 

The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign  one  or  both 

By  turns  ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth  ; 

The  long  degenerate  noble  ,  tlie  debased 

Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced 

But  more  degraded  ;  the  unpeopled  realm; 

The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm  ; 

The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarrayed  ; 

The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade  ; 

The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  on  ev'ry  shore. 

Save  her's  who  earned  it  with  the  native's  gore  ; 

The  very  language,  whicli  might  vie  with  Rome's, 

And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes. 

Neglected  or  forgotten  : — sucli  was  Spain  ; 

But  such  she  is  not  nor  shall  be  again. 

These  worst,  these  hoine  invaders,  felt  and  fdcl 

The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 

Up  !  up  again  !  undaunted  Tauridor  ! 

The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar  ; 

Mounf,  chivalrous  Hidalgo  !  not  in  vain 
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Revive  the  cry — "  lago  !  and  close  Spain  !"* 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found. 
The  exterminating  war  ;  the  desert  plain  ; 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain  ; 
The  wild  Sierra,  with  its  wildered  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  Guerillas  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey  ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade  ; 
The  knife  of  Arragon,t  Toledo's  steel ; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile  ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van  ; 
The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid  ; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  ! 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.    Advance. 
And   win — not   Spain,   but    thine    own   freedom, 
France  ! 

VIII. 

Rut  lo  !  a  Congress  !  What,  that  hallowed  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic  1  Maj  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe  ?  With  the  sound  arise, 
J. ike  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 
The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summoned  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar. 
Henry,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 
AVhose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas  ; 
And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 

*  "  St.  lago  I  and  close  Spain  ?''  the  old  Spanish 
war-cry. 

t  The  Arragonians  are  peculiarly  dextereus  in 
the  use  of  this  weapon,  and  displayed  it  particu- 
larly in  former  French  wars. 
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Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allayed  : 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 
To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

But  icho  compose  this  Senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many  ?    Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assigned 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  ? 
Who  now  assemble  at  tli?  hoiy  call  I 
The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all ; 
An  earthly  Trinity  !  which  wears  the  shape 
Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimicked  by  the  ape. 
A  pious  unity  !  in  purpose  one, 
To  melt  three  fools  to  a  iVapoleon. 
Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these  : 
Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 
And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 
Cared  little  so  that  the>  were  duly  (p-d  ;         [more, 
But  these,   more   hungry,   must  have    something 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 
Ah,  how  much  happier  were  good  ^sop's  frogs 
Than  we  !  for  ours  are  animated  logs, 
With  ponderous  malice  swajin^to  and  fro, 
And  crushing  nations  with  n  stupid  blow. 
All  dully  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 
Thrice  blest  Verona  !  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee  ; 
Honoured  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  '•  all  the  Capulets  ;" 
Thy  Scaligers — for  what  was  "  Dog  the  Great,"' 
"  Can  Grande,"  (which  I  venture  to  translate) 
To  these  subiimer  pugs  ?  Thy  poet  too, 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new  ; 
Thiae  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate  ; 
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And  Dante's  exile,  sheltered  by  thy  gate; 

Thy  good  old  man,*  whose  world  was  all  within 

Thy  wall;  nor  knew  the  country  held  hinx^in  : 

Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 

Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out! 

Ay,  shout  I  inscribe  !  rear  monuments  of  shame, 

To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame  ! 

Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 

The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage  ; 

The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars, 

Then  gazeuron  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars  : 

Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 

For  thus  much  still  thy  fettered  hands  are  free  I 

X. 
Resplendent  sight !  behold  the  coxcomb  Czar., 
The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war! 
As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 
And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm  ; 
A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 
And  generous  spirit,  wh-n  'tis  not  frost-bit ; 
Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw. 
But  hardened  back  whene'er  the  morning's  raw  ; 
With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 
Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 
How  well  the  Imperial  Dandy  prates  of  peace. 
How  fain,   if  Greeks  would  be   his  slaves,  free 

Greece  ! 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 
How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 
With  all  their  pleasant  pulks  to  lecture  Spain  ; 
How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid  ; 

*  The  famous  old  man  of  Verona. 
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A  blessing  c'leaply  purchased,  the  world  knows. 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 

Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  Great  Philip's  son  ! 

I.a  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle  beckons  on  ; 

And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore. 

Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 

Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth, 

Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth  ; 

Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  shsuld  his  lot  be  thine, 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catharine."* 

Spain  too  liath  rocks,  and  rivers  and  defiles, 

The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 

Fatal  to  Gotljs  are  Xeres'  sunny  fields  ; 

'i'hink'st  tliou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields  ? 

Belter  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords  [hordes. 

'I'o  ploughshares,  shave    and  wash   thy   Bashkir 

Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout, 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route, 

To  infest  tlie  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pure, 

With  thy  foul  legions.     Spain  wants  no  manure  ; 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe  ; 

Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago  ; 

And  wouldrit  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  f 

Alas!  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I  am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 

Sfand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun  ; 

But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  Pd  wander 

Rather  a  worm  than  sacknn  Alexander  ! 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  Cynic  shall  be  free ; 

IPis  tid)  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinope  : 

Still  will  he  hold  his  lanthorn  up  to  scan 

The  face  of  monarchy  fqr  an  "  honest  man." 

*  The  de.Kterity  of  Catha»-ine  extricated  Peter 
(called  the  Great,  by  courtesy)  when  surrounded 
by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pruth. 
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XI. 

And  wPiat  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
0(  ne  plus  ultra  Ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  noisy  Chambers 
And  Tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  'tis  found, 
Hears  "  the  lie"  echo  for  his  answer  round  1 
Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  hear  ; 
A  Gallic  Senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear  ; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate, 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rathev 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot, 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not  ? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  TuUy  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanctioned  the  transaction, 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  "  Action,  action  !'" 

XII. 
But  where's  the  Monarch  ?  hath  he  dined  ?  or  yet 
Groans  beneath  Indigestion's  heavy  debt? 
Have  revolutionary  pates  risen. 
And  turned  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  ? 
Have  discontflnted  movements  stirred  the  troops  ? 
Or  have  no  movements  followed  traitorous  soups  ? 
Have  Carbanaro  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Repletion  ?  Ah  !  in  thy  dt>jected  looks 
1  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks  ! 
Good  classic  Louis  !  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 
Desirable  to  be  the  "  Desire  ?'' 
Why  wouldst  thou  leave  calm  HartwcH's  green 
Apician  table  and  Koratian  ode,  [abode. 
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To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled, 

And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school- 

Ah  !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste       [ed  ? 

For  thrones,  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed  : 

A  mild  Epicurean,  formed,  at  best, 

To  be  a  kind  host,  and  as  good  a  guest, 

To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 

One  half  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand's  art ; 

A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit, 

And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit ; 

But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free  ; 

The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee  I 

XIII. 
Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 
From  a  bold  Briton  i.i  her  wonted  praise  ? 
"'  Arts,  arms,  and  George— and  glory  and  the  isles— 
And  happy  Britain—wealth  and  freedom's  smiles- 
White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof — 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof — 
Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curled. 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  \"^ 

And  Waterloo— and  trade— and (hush!  not  yut 

A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Casllereagh, 
Whose  prn-knife  slit  a  goose-quill  t'other  day — 
And  '  pilots  who  have  weathered  every  storm' — 
(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  reform.') 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more  ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near. 
There's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
Yet  something  niay  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what's  stranger  still,  with  rhyme; 

*  •'•'  Nuso  suspendit  adunco." — Horace. 
The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  im- 
perious to  his  acfjuaintaiice. 
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Even  this,  thy  genius,  Canning!  may  permit, 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  still  was  born  a  wit, 
And  never,  even  in  that  dull  house,  couldst  tamt 
To  unleavened  prnee  thine  own  poetic  flame  ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator, 
Evan  I  can  praise  thee — Tories  do  no  more, 
Nay,  not  so  much  ;— they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
Thy  spiritless   ipholds  them  than  it  awes. 
The  hounds  wi'i  gather  to  iheir  hantsman's  hallo 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow  ; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry. 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy  ; 
Less  faithful  far  than  tiie  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 
Thy  saddle  girths  ar^  not  yet  quite  secure, 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure  ; 
The  unwieldy  old  SVliite  Horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud  ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 
Alas,  the  country  !  how  sh  ill  tonsue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  uncountrv  gentlemen  ? 
The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  born  ? 
To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn  ? 
But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall. 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 
And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 
Whj'  would  you  trouble  Bonaparte's  reign  ? 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemus  ;  his  vices     [ces 
Destroyed  but  realms,  and  still  maintained  your  pri 
He  amplified  to  every  lord's  content 
The  grand  Agrarian  Alchymy ,  high  Rent. 
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Vhy  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

ind  lower  wheat  to  «uch  desponding  quarters  ? 

Vhy  did  you  chain  hira  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 

'he  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 

'rue,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt, 

lut  what  of  that  ?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 

Jut  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 

Lnd  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 

lut  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 

''he  purse-proud  tenant  never  known  to  fail  ? 

?he  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 

The  marsh  reclaimed  to  most  improving  land? 

The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 

The  doubling  rental  ?  What  an  evil's  peace  ! 

n  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 

n  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill  ; 

riie  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 

The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land) 
The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore,, 

''or  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 

Jp  !  up  again  !  ye  rents,  exalt  your  notes, 

3r  else  the  Ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 

Vnd  Patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 

•ler  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price  ; 

For  ah  !  ''the  loaves  and  *ishes,"  once  so  high, 

4re  gone — thei>'  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry, 

dnd  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent, 

Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 

rhey  who  are  not  sO;  /?ao^  their  turn— and  turn 

About  still  flows  from  Fortune's  equal  urn  ; 

Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 

And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 

See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 

Farmers  of  war,  Dictators  of  the  farm ! 

Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands , 

Their  fields  roanured  by  gore  of  other  lands  ; 
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Safe  in  their  barns  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  bretliiren  out  to  battle— why  ?  for  Rent ! 
Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent.     [Rent 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions — why?  fo 
They  roared,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swon 

they  meant 

To  die  for  England— why  then  live  ?  for  Rent  I 
The  peace  has  made  on«  general  malecontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots  ,  war  was  Rent  I 
Their  love  of  country,  millioBS  all  mispent, 
How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  Rent. 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 
No  :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  Rent ! 
Their  good,  ill  health,  wealth,  joy.,  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — Rent,  Rent,  Rent ! 
Thou  soldst  thy  birthright,  Esau  !  for  a  mess  ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less  ; 
Now  thou  hast  swilled  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  idle  ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 
Such,  landlords  !  was  your  appetite  for  war, 
And,  gorg'd  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a  scar  ! 
What,  would  they   spread  their  earthquake  even 

o'er  Cash  1 
And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash  ? 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall, 
And  found  on  Change  a  Fundling  Hospital  ? 
Lo,  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes. 
Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring.  Tithes  ; 
The  Prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  gone, 
And  proud  pluralites  subside  to  one  , 
Church,  state,  and  faction,  wrestle  in  the  dark, 
Tossed  by  the  Deluge  in  their  common  ark. 
Shorn  of  her  Bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 
Another  Babel  soars — but  Britain  ends. 
And  why  ?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants, 
And  prop  the  hill  of  these  Agrarian  ants. 
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Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise," 
\dmir«  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice, 
rill  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride. 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide  ; 
A.dmire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  nations  : — pray,  who  made  it  high  ? 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks, 
The  new  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
[n  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
Mort;  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleavened  ore, 
A.nd  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus'  shore. 
There  fortune  plays,  while  Rumour  holds  the  stake, 
\nd  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain  !  not  indeed  in  mines. 
Or  peace,  or  plenty,  corn,  or  oil,  or  wines  : 
No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey, 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money  : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse. 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
And  now,  ye  kings  !  they  kindly  draw  your  own  ; 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control, 
And  waft  a  loan  "  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 
The  banker — broker — baron — brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 
Nor  these  alone  ;  Columbia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success  ; 
And  philanthrophic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per  centage  from  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march, 
'Tis  gold,|not  steel,  that  reare  the  conqueror's  arch. 
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Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  cuininand 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land  : — 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old; 
Two  Jews  but  not  rfaraaritans — direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 
What  is  the  happine  s  of  earth  to  them  ? 
A  Congress  forms  their  "  New  Jerusalem,'"' 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite — 
Oh  holy  Abraham  !  dost  thou  se  -  the  sight  ? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 
Who  spit  not  "  on  their  Jewish  gabardine,'" 
But  honour  them  as  a  portion  of  the  show — 
(Where  now,  Oh,  Pope  !  is  thy  forsaken  toe  ? 
Could  it  not  favour  Judah  with  some  kicks? 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  "  kick  against  the  pricks  ?") 
On  Shy  lock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts,  their  "  pound  of  flesh. 

XVI. 
Strange  sight  this  Congrp.ss  I  destined  to  unite 
All  that's  incongruous,  all  that's  opposite. 
I  speak  not  of  the  sovereigns — they're  alike, 
A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike  : 
But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings 
Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 
Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 
While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design  : 
There  Metternich,  power's  foremost  parasite. 
Cajoles  :  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 
There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs,^ 

*3Ionsieur  Chateaubriand,  wlo  has  not  forgot 
ten  the  author  in  the  minister,  received  a  hand 
some  compliment  at  Verona  from  a  literary  sove 
reign  ;  "  An  !  jNIonsieur  C — ,  are  you  related  to  tha 
Chateaubriand  who — who — who  has  written  some 
thing?''  {ecrit  quelque  clwse^)  It  is  said  that  th( 
author  of  Atala  repented  him  for  a  moment  of  hii 
legit  imacv. 
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And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars  ; 

There  IMontmoreucy,  tlie  sworn  foe  to  charters,. 

Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  eclat, 

To  furnish  articles  for  the  •'  Debats." 

Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 

As  his  dismissal  in  the  "  Moniteur." 

Alas !  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err  ? 

Can  peace  be  worth  an  Ultra-I\finister  ? 

He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again 

'•  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain."' 

XVH. 
Enough  of  this — a  sight  more  mournful  woos 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  Muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride, 
1'he  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride  ; 
The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy, 
The  young  Astyanax  of  modern  Troy  ; 
The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen  ; 
She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 
The  theme  of  pity  and  the  wreck  of  power. 
Oh,  cruel  mockery  !  Could  not  Austria  spare 
A  daughter  ?  What  did  France's  widow  there  ^ 
Her  fitter  place  was  by  St.  Helen's  wave, 
Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
But,  no, — she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign^ 
Flanked  by  her  formidable  chamberlain  ; 
The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries. 
What  though  she  share  no  more  and  shared  in  vain 
A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  Southern  seas, 
Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese, 
Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort 
To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 
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But  she  appears  !  Verona  sees  her  shorn 

Of  £ill  her  beams — while  nations  gaize  and  mourn— 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime  ; 

(If  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold  ; — 

But  no, — their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould) 

She  comes  ! — the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine's 

IVor  Homer's)  Lo  !  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans  ! 

Yes  !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord's  half  shattered  sceptre  through 

Is  offered  and  accepted  !  Could  a  slave 

Do  more  ?  or  less  ? — and  he  in  his  new  grave  ! 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife. 

And  the  £x -Empress  grows  as  Ex  a  wife  ! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 

Why  spare  men's  feeling3,when  their  own  are  jests? 

XVIII. 
But,  tired,  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home, 
And  sketch  the  group — the  picture's  yet  to  come. 
My  Muse  'gan  weep,  but  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt  ! 
While  thronged  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman  ! 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar. 
While  all  the  Common  Council  cry,  ''  Claymore  !"' 
To  see  proud  Albyn's  Tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  City  Celt, 
She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme, 
That  I  awoke — and  lo !  it  was  no  dream  ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause  : — if  there's  no  harm  in 
This  first — you'll  have,  perhaps,  a  second  "  Car- 
men." 

EXD    OF   VOL.  IV. 
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